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THE ODYSSEY. 





BY ANDREW LANG. 
As one that for a weary space has lain 
Lulled by the song of Circe and her wine 
In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 
Where the A:gean isle forgets the main, 
And only the low lutes of love complain, 
And only shadows of wan lovers pine, 
As such a one were glad to know the brine 
Salt on his lips, and the large air again,— 
Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the 
free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flow- 
ers, 
And through the magic of the languid hours 
They bear like ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The delegates to the National Suffrage 
Convention at Minneapolis were taken on 
a trolley ride, ‘personally conducted’’ by 
Senator Stockwell, to the famous Falls of 
Minnehaha. Unfortunately, the water 
had been diverted for some other purpose, 
and very little was flowing over the falls; 
but the delegates enjoyed the steep, 
wooded glen, with the river running 
through it, and the trolley ride in open 
cars through the tree-bordered roads, and 
along the shores of the blue lakes that 
form a beautiful feature of the park sys- 
tem of Minneapolis. Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, the Natidnal Treasurer, could not 
get away from her duties to go on this 
excursion; and afterwards in the conven- 
tion, she ‘‘brought down the house’’ by 
innocently declaring, in an address of 
thanks, that the hospitality of the people 
of Minneapolis had been as plentiful as 
the water flowing over the Falls of Minne- 
haha. She had seen a picture of the falls, 
taken when the water was high, and was 
quite unaware that on the day when the 
suffragists visited them, the water was 
only a drizzle. She could not understand 
the roar of laughter with which her luck- 
less comparison was received; but the 
Minneapolis friends took it all in good 
part, as a joke. 





Apropos of the fact that Miss Etta H. 
Maddox, lately graduated from the Balti- 
more Law School, will not be allowed to 
practise her profession in Maryland, the 
Baltimore Sun remarks: 

Maryland is one of the few States which 
lag behind in respect to women lawyers, 
and it is time she should catch up with 
the procession. The language of the code 
with reference to admissions to the bar 
ncludes only ‘‘male citizens’’ of Mary- 





land, and probably, as we have said, has 
been unchanged simply because few per- 
sons have realized how utterly out of 
date it is,and how entirely inconsistent 
with the progress which we have made in 
other directions. When the Maryland 
Legislature meets next winter, the pres- 
ent provision should be stricken out and 
another passed, giving women the right 
of admission to the bar. The world owes 
every woman, as well as every man, a 
living, and no civilized State can afford to 
discriminate in regard to the right to 
work against one class of citizens and in 
favor of another. 





The Work Conferences were among the 
most interesting features of the National 
Convention. The one on Organization 
was conducted by Miss Mary G. Hay; the 
one on Legislative Work by Mrs. Mary H. 
Loines; and the one on Press Work by 
Mrs, Elnora M. Babcock. 


.___—_—— 





Miss Helen Gould’s young gracious fig- 
ure was the centre of interest at the grand 
reception of the Y. M. C. A. Wednesday 
night. 





Bunker Hill Day, June 17, will be suit- 
ably celebrated by the Daughters of the 
Revolution at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. The State Regent of the Massachu- 
setts Society of the Daughters of the 
Revolution, who is also Vice-president of 
the National Society, Mrs. Mary A. Chap- 
man, of Fitchburg, will make an address, 
and a fine programme of patriotic exer- 
cises has been arranged. 

ee ed 

At the meeting of the Delaware State 
Federation last month, Governor Hunt 
made a few remarks, explaining the pro- 
visions of the new Library Commission 
law, passed by the recent Legislature, 


> -- 





The Boston Daily Transcript congratu- 
lates suffragists upon the reélection of 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt to the presi- 
dency of the National American Associa- 
tion. It says: 


While there are many able and renowned 
leaders and laborers in the steadily grow- 
ing ranks of the suffrage hosts, there is, 
to all appearance, no one who combines in 
so marked a degree the varied talents of 
leadership as Mrs. Catt. By preéminent 
qualities and sheer force of merit, she 
has won a high place in the estimation of 
the suffragists throughout the country 
If one were to look farther for the sources 
of Mrs. Catt’s success, it would not be 
difficult to discover them. Not to speak 
of her resourcefulness and her hopeful- 
ness, her entire absence of self-assertion 
would mark her for leadership. It is 
quite probable that the convention did 
not require the expressed assurance of a 
leader of this stamp that it would not be 
necessary to continue her in her high but 
unsalaried office in order to keep her 
strongly in the work. 





Tree day was observed Friday, June 7, 
at Wellesley College. The senior dances 
followed the fern, rhododendrum, butter- 
fly and moth allusions in Miss Terry’s 
poem of the day. The freshmen, in Gre- 
cian drapery of violet and white, gave a 
garland dance of charming effect. Their 
tree, a silver-leaved maple, was planted 
near the Farnsworth art building. 


THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 

The 33d Annual Meeting of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
adjourned on Thursday evening, June 5, 
1901. It has been an interesting and suc- 
cessful convention, with 26 States repre- 
sented by 145 delegates in actual attend- 
ance. Most of these delegates are active 
and influential workers for equal suffrage 
in their respective localities. It would 
be difficult to secure a more complete ex- 
pression of the equal suffrage movement 
as it exists in the United States to-day. 

The unity of sentiment and identity of 
purpose were highly encouraging. There 
was no North, no South, no East, and no 
West in this truly National assembly. 
Each State seemed to vie with every other 
in generous sympathy and sisterly regard. 
The desire seemed to be to recognize 
the excellent work done in the past, and 
to plan for the future with a view solely 
to the general welfare of the cause. 

Five thousand dollars was pledged to 
the work of 1902. Of the $8,500 net pro- 
ceeds of the National Bazar, $3,500 has 
been used in the work since Jan. 1, 1901, 
leaving the remaining $5,000 for future 
work. 

In the board of general officers two 
changes were made. In place of Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, who declined a re- 








election, Miss Kate Gordon, of Louisiana, 
was elected corresponding secretary, with 
the understanding that she will make her 
residence in New York, and devote her 
entire time to the business of the Associa- 
tion. 

In my attendance upon thirty-three 
successive annual national conventions, I 
have never seen one with such complete 
and faithful preparation by the local com- 
mittees, and such abundant and generous 
welcome. The Governor of the State, the 
Mayor and City Council, the president of 
the Commercial Club, the editors of the 
city papers, the leading merchants and 
manufacturers, and hundreds of private 
citizens combined to make the meeting a 
social success. Every delegate was kind- 
ly entertained in the homes of families. 
It seemed natural to recognize the gener- 
ous hospitality thus extended to the con- 
vention by the people of Minnesota by 
choosing Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, of Minne- 
apolis, chairman of the local committee, 
as one of the Auditors for the coming 
year. This involved the necessity of los- 
ing the services of Mrs, Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch, who has given such efficient 
aid notwithstanding engrossing domestic 
and professional cares. The recent enact- 
ment by the Illinois Legislature of the 
law giving mothers equal guardianship, 
custody, and control of their minor chil- 
dren, is due largely to Mrs, McCulloch, 
who carried the bill through the Lllinois 
Legislature at cost of much labor and 
intelligent effort. 

The resolutions and plan of work de- 
serve careful consideration. Under the 
head of ‘‘Legislation,’’ the recommenda- 
tions strike us as important and timely. 
The idea of petitioning State Legislatures 
for a law enabling women citizens to take 
part in the appointment of Presidential 
electors received more consideration than 
ever before, and it seems probable that 
several States may make this a feature of 
their work during the coming year. 

The general feeling, after comparison of 
views and experiences of workers from 
Maine to Louisiana and from New York 
to Oregon, was one of greater hope and 
confidence of speedy victory than ever be- 
fore. The suffragists of the entire coun- 
try may well be congratulated upon the 
fresh courage and inspiration which have 
been aroused by this great National Coun- 
cil of the representative friends of equal 
suffrage for all American citizens, irre- 
spective of sex. H. B. B. 





BOUND FOR YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


After the National Suffrage Convention 
at Minneapolis, twenty-seven suffragists, 
four men and twenty-three women, start- 
ed for the Yellowstone Park. The unus- 
ually low rates offered by the Northern 
Pacific led almost all to choose that route, 
So few proposed to take the longer and 
more costly trip by way of Denver, Chey- 
enne, and Salt Lake City, that that ex- 
cursion was given up, and we all form one 
party. 

We are running through picturesque 
scenery, with the Yellowstone River on 
our left, and a range of curious low hills 
on our right, where the rock formation 
looks like city walls, battlements, and 
towers. Every wave, hill, and tree, and 
even the bitter gray-green sage-brush, 
looks cheerful in the rays of the newly 
risen sun. 

After leaving Minneapolis, we ran a 
long way through the Red River valley, 
said to be the most fertile wheat land in 
the world. Though nominally a valley, 
there is no valley in sight, only vast level 
prairies, covered with interminable fields 
of young wheat stretching away as far as 
the eye can reach. A great armful of 
fragrant wild rose buds was brought in by 
one of our gentlemen and distributed 
among the ladies. In one place an ex- 
panse of wild mustard in blossom made 
the prairie look like the historic Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. 

Later the country grew rolling and 
broken, and we came into the “Bad 
Lands’”’ of North Dakota, These are 
enough to drive a geologist stark staring 
mad with delight, and must be of interest 
to any lover of the curious and pictur- 
esque. They are an assemblage of ex- 
traordinary mounds of all sizes and of 
every imaginable shape and color— humps, 
cones, peaks, square towers, and flat- 
topped oblong ‘‘mesas,’’ or tables, as they 
are called in Spanish. They are intersect- 
ed in every direction by steep gorges, with 
occasional shallow water-courses. There 
is little vegetation beyond a thin, brown- 
ish grass and the everlasting dreary sage- 





brush, yet the landscape is full of color 
because of the varied tints of the clays, 
the loam, lignite, etc., which are shown 
in well-marked strata. In many places 
the mounds seemed to be wearing caps, or 
the peaks to be touched with a glow of 
sunset light, because the topmost stratum 
was red. For hours the train seemed to 
be gliding along within sight of the domes 
and spires of silent, bewitched cities of 
fantastic architeeture, and passing all the 
enchanted castles of ancient story and 
song. Scraps from Walter Scott’s ‘'Le- 
gend of Triermain”’ floated through one’s 
head, so many wild, fortress-like rocks 
seemed only waiting for the stroke of the 
pre-destined knight to change them into 
castles indeed, Trunks of huge petrified 
trees lay about, and here and there the 
smoke from burning coal-beds lent addi- 
tional weirdness to the landscape. 

The theory is that all this region was 
once the bed of a great lake, the deposits 
in which formed the variety of strata now 
shown. These deposits were soft and 
not cemented together; so, when the lake 
was drained off through the Missouri 
River, the action of the rain and of the 
small water-courses quickly wore deep 
courses in the old lake-bed and carved it 
into all these strange forms. 

The ‘‘Bad Lands’? were given their 
name by the old French voyageurs, who 
found the broken ground hard to cross. 
It is not wholly barren; some parts of it 
indeed are highly fertile, and it affords a 
good deal of pasturage. We passed from 
time to time a herd of sheep or cattle, 
generally guarded by a dog. Theodore 
Roosevelt used to have a ranch here, and 
in his published account of it he says 
that the bareness and the desolation of 
that region have a singular charm for 
him. 

This morning (Sunday, June 9) we are 
in Montana and approaching Cinnabar, 
with ranges of glorious snow mountains 
in sight, towering above the lower hills. 
The beautiful river winds along through 
a rich fringe of graceful trees, and the 
meadows are full of purple flowers—a 
spire-shaped blossom looking something 
like a lupine. Later in the season we 
should have missed both the snow on the 
mountains and the fresh spring green of 
the fields along the river. 

We form part of a long excursion train, 
occupied mainly by the members of the 
American Medical Association and their 
wives. The equal suffrage women are 
indistinguishable from the doctors’ wives, 
so far as looks go; and it is amusing to 
hear members of the medical party com- 
menting at dinner on the suffragists who 
are supposed to be somewhere on the 
train, unconscious that several of those 
obnoxious characters may be seated at 
the next table. There are two dining- 
cars, but as the excursionists number 250, 
we have to form a queue and wait for our 
meals. The meals are excellent, however, 
when we get them. 

The suffragists have a car to themselves, 
and area jolly party. The senior editor 
of the Woman’s JouRNAL is in high 
feather, and scintillating with puns. Our 
car is ‘‘Bozeman,’’ and he observed yes- 
terday that it was a shame the special car 
of the women shuuld be named ‘*Boozy- 
man.’’ The junior editor has been hard 
at work on the journey, writing out for 
the JouRNAL the report of the Minneapo- 
lis convention; but she must soon bring 
her writing to a close, for Mrs, Catt has 
decreed that if she is seen to touch a pad 
or a pencil after we reach the Park, she 
shall be ducked in a hot geyser. 

Our party consists of Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 
Mrs. Chapman’s cousins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Shepherd, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Miss 
Anna Willetts and Miss Lila K. Willetts, 
Mrs. Mary H. Loines, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Sargent of Rochester, Miss Ada M. Hall 
of Syracuse, Mrs. P. T. McCoun, Mrs. 
Phebe W. Titus, Mrs. A. L. Ham and 
Miss Cornelia Allen, all of New York 
State; Mrs. Martha C. Callanan and Mrs. 
Mary J. Coggeshall of Iowa; Mr. and 
Mrs. Sexton and Mrs. Anna B. Jeffreys of 
New Jersey; Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer and 
Mrs. Harsh of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia D. Young, of South Carolina, Dr. 
Martha G. Ripley, of Minneapolis, and 
Miss Eva Channing, Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well and the present writer, from Massa- 
chusetts. Fifteen out of our party of 
twenty-seven are from New York. The 
senior editor of the JouRNAL says that 
New York is indeed the Empire State, 
and its motto is, ‘‘Numbers count; but 
that the motto of the rest of us is ‘‘Qual- 
ity, not quantity.” A. 8. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Rev. ANNA H. SHaw has been invited 
by Prof. Ward and Mrs. L. A. Coonley 
Ward of Chicago to accompany them on a 
trip to the Sandwich Islands. She has 
not fully decided whether to accept. 


Rev. CLARA E, MorGan, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Nunda, N, Y., de- 
livered the address at the Memorial Day 
exercises held in her town, 


Miss LILAVAT!I Stneu, A, M., the bril- 
liant young woman from India who visited 
this country last year and spoke at many 
Methodist gatherings, is translating the 
autobiography of Booker Washington. It 
is now appearing in the Star of India. 


Mrs W. J. SourHwaRpD will have 
charge of the summer course in library 
training at the University of Minnesota. 
She has a wide experience as a librarian, 
as cataloguer in the John Crerar library 
of Chicago, as an organizer of libraries, 
and as an instructor in library science, 


Miss BELLE Hyman of Chicago has 
been appointed a trustee of the Illinois 
Industrial Home for the Blind by Governor 
Yates. She has been blind since the age 
of four years, but is an accomplished mu- 
sician and linguist. She is well known 
for her enthusiastic efforts to benefit the 
poor and sightless. 


Mrs. McKINuLey celebrated her fifty- 
fourth birthday on June 8. Flowers, gifts, 
and remembrances were sent to her from 
all over the country. The national sym- 
pathy and anxiety expressed during her 
illness, and the messages received from 
other nations testify to the high esteem 
in which this gentle woman is universally 
held. 

Mrs. R. L. Craig of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been made the Chairman of the Local 
Board of Directors to formulate plans for 
the sixth biennial meeting of the General 
Federation to be held in Los Angeles 
April 26, 1902. Mrs. Craig is a leading 
member of the Friday Morning Club of 
Los Angeles, and was the first president 
of the Civic League of the same place. 


Mrs. E. J. GRAHAM, a colored woman 
who was a noted figure in the race troub- 
les in New York City before the war, died 
recently. She had been an instructor in 
Public School No. 80, near her home in 
New York, for thirty-five years. She it 
was who in 1855 raised a test case, argued 
by Chester A. Arthur, which established 
the right of persons of all races and color 
to ride in the street cars here. Mrs. 
3raham had all her life been interested in 
many charitable enterprises. 


Mrs. RACHEL FostTeR’ AVERY will re- 
fresh herself after the fatigues of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention by a 350-mile 
carriage ride. Accompanied by her three 
children and a lady friend, she will drive 
from Philadelphia to New York, and take 
the boat up the Hudson to Albany. From 
Albany the party will drive to Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., where they will spend the 
summer. Last year Mrs. Avery travelled 
in the same way from Pennsylvania to 
her summer home in the Alleghanies. 
She takes a small ice-chest under the seat 
of the carriage, and has reduced the pro- 
viding of food on the journey to a fine 
art. Last summer she took along a book 
on flowers, and taught the children bot- 
any with object lessons. This year she 
will take a book on trees, and teach them 
to know the many kinds of trees they will 
pass on the roadside and in the woods. 


MARY ASHLEY TOWNSEND, a southern 
poet, though of northern birth, has died 
at Galveston in her 69th year, leaving a 
considerable legacy of verse and prose. 
She was born Van Voorhis, at Lyons, N.Y., 
in 1832, and marrying Gideon Townsend, 
of New Orleans, removed there, and her 
first writings were humorous contribu. 
tions to the New Orleans Delta, then quite 
a literary paper, over the name of ‘Xa- 
rifa,’’—getting the name, perhaps, from 
Lockhart’s Spanish ballads, in which 
Xarifa was one of the heroines of the ro- 
mance of the Spaniard against the Moor. 
Afterward she published a volume of 
‘*Xarifa’s Poems.’’ ‘Down the Bayou”’ 
entitled a volume of verse appearing in 
1882, and in 1895 she published a collec- 
tion of sonnets, entitled ‘‘Distaff and 
Spindle.’’ Mrs, Townsend was poet of 
the New Orleans Exposition in 1884, and 
at the unveiling of the statue of Gen. Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston in 1887. Examples 
of her verse, which was always fluent and 
often spirited, and sometimes very moving 
in a thoughtful pathos, are to be found in 
Mr. Stedman's Anthology. 
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NATIONAL PRESS REPORT. 


The National Chairman of Press Work, 
Mrs. Elnora L. Babcock, submitted her 
annual report at the Minneapolis Conven- 
tion, as follows: 


A report of press work must of neces- 
sity contain much that is uninteresting 
except to those directly interested in this 
most important line of education. To be 
faithful in detail, it must tell of the scores 
of the nerve-wrecking duties that need 
attention at one and the same time. We 
will, however, leave this to your imagina- 
tion, and proceed to give results as they 
appear outside the editorial den. 

The past year has been one of especial 
gratification, to the gatherer of suffrage 
literature, Not for one moment have we 
lacked timely texts from which strong ar- 
guments could be drawn. We are espe- 
cially indebted to the anti-suffragists for 
these texts for our suffrage arguments, 
which the papers are always pleased to 
receive. ' 

The three Associations Opposed to th 
Extension of Suffrage to Women, in New 
York, Massachusetts, and Illinois, have 
very considerately appeared in print at 
times when there seemed likely to be a 
dearth of interesting anti-suffrage news, 
from which we can always concoct an 
attractive suffrage dish that is the delight 
of editors. 

The appearance of the Antis before the 
New York Legislature this past winter, 
begging not to be allowed a voice in the 
expenditure of their own money, is a 
striking illustration of their helpfulness 
in the cause, and especially in carrying on 
the press work. They not only begged 
that women should have no voice in the 
expenditure of their own money for pub. 
lic purposes because the suffragists were 
back of the proposition, but they tried to 
make those legislators believe that they, 
the Antis, had secured for women all the 
rights which they now enjoy, Mrs. Charles 
Wetmore, in a paper read by Mrs. William 
Putnam, before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, said: 

For the last fifty years, while the suf- 
fragists have been wasting their strength 
in trying to get the ballot, we and women 
like us have been quietly going ahead and 
gaining for women the rights they now 
enjoy in regard to education, property, 
and the professions. The suffragists had 
nothing to do with it. 

At about the same time Mrs. Corbin, 
president of the Illinois Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women, came out with an article in 
which the claim was made that all the 
laws favorable to women had been made 
by men, without any effort on the part of 
women. 

When we know, as we do, that the suf- 
fragists have been directly or indirectly 
back of every right gained for women 
during the past fifty years, and that the 
Antis opposed every new right until it 
was an established fact, just as they op- 
posed the women taxpayers’ bill in New 
York this winter, the audacity of it all 
really becomes amusing. 

During the past three or four years in 
which the women of New York State 
have been working to secure the passage 
of this measure, the papers, with few ex- 
ceptions, have either remained silent or 
spoken disparagingly of it. As soon as it 
became a law, the newspapers all over the 
country were loud in their approval; they 
had always believed in it, and could not 
understand how it was that the Legisla- 
ture had waited until this late day before 
doing justice to the women taxpayers. 
Surely, there is nothing that succeeds 
like success! 

Even the presidential campaign consist- 
ed of one series of suffrage speeches, Our 
Democratic friends could not set the eagle 
louse in their denunciation of imperialism 
without making every argument a denun- 
ciation of the same imperialism in the case 
of their own countrywomen. Our Re- 
publican friends were loud in their praises 
of the work done by women in securing 
votes for the party. This brought out 
more clearly than ever before the incon- 
sistent position of a party that would de- 
bar women from the refined, dignified, 
and effectual act of casting a ballot, and 
at the same time accept from them the 
rough and laborious work of a political 
campaign. 

But, some may say, what has all this to 
do with the report of press work? Any 
one who has ever attempted to furnish 
several different articles each week upon 
any one subject will readily understand 
what it has to do with it; and while re- 
gretting that there are women to be found 
so undemocratic as to try to deprive other 
women of rights which they do not care 
for themselves, we recognize that they are 
by no means an unmixed evil, even from 
a suffrage standpoint. 

These are simply a few illustrations of 
the assistance we have had from our un- 
conscious:allies in carrying on the press 
work.: Any one’ can readily understand 
‘that, with so'many fine texts, we have not 

lacked subject.matter for newsy and tell- 
ing suffrage arguments. 


| for the necessary expenses, 





About 50,000 suffrage articles have been 
sent out from the press headquarters 
in Dunkirk since our last annual cofven- 
tion,-of which 2,400 have been specials; 
that is, articles written in reply to some- 
thing that had appeared in the-papers, or 
upon some special subject. These, asa 
rule, are much longer than national arti- 
cles, and are sent only to the large city 
papers. 

5,155 articles and items were sent out 
advertising the Suffrage Bazar. 600 spe- 
cial articles upon the Bazar were sent to 
the Ohio and New York papers. Items 
upon the Bazar were also furnished to the 
Associated Press, which in turn sent them 
broadcast. 

Many illustrated articles on our promi- 
nent women have been furnished to the 
illustrated papers and newspaper syndi- 
cates. The American Press Association 
and Ryman Syndicate of New York City, 
and A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company 
of Chicago, have each used a long sympo- 
sium upon woman suffrage, illustrated 
with the pictures of the contributors, who 
were Susan B. Anthony, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward 
Howe, May Wright Sewall, Anna H. 
Shaw, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Hon. H. M. 
Teller of Colorado, Hon. John D. Long, 
Secretary of the Navy, and Hon. John 
Shafroth of Colorado. 

A page of suffrage plate matter is issued 
every six weeks from the Century Plate 
and Printing Company of Albany, which 
is furnished free to 58 papers. This mat- 
ter is paid for by the State Associations 
whose papers are using it, and in a few 
instances by local clubs and individuals, 
This same matter could be shipped to all 
of the near-by States. Many papers will 
use suffrage matter if they can secure it 
in plate form that will not be at the ex- 
pense of setting the type. It is for such 
papers that this plate matter is prepared. 
It costs 80 cents per page, the papers pay- 
ing the express. If time is of any value, 
this method is much cheaper than writing 
a page, to say nothing of the time con- 
sumed in composing or compiling it. 

One amusing and encouraging feature 
of the press work has been noticeable the 
past year, and that is the frequency with 
which editors use our articles, sent them 
signed with the name of the writer, as ed- 
itorials pure and simple. They are often 
used word for word in the editorial col- 
umn, with the writer’s name omitted. 

Another marked change which has come 
within our personal experience is the 
readiness of our large city papers to use 
suffrage arguments pure and simple. This 
is especially true of the New York City 
and Buffalo papers. A few years ago it 
was almost impossible to secure space in 
one of these papers for anything outside 
of news and some timely specials. At 
present we have little difficulty with any- 
thing we send them, They use freely the 
regular national articles which a few 
years ago they seldom ever used. This, 
however, may be owing to the fact that 
the past year has been particularly pro. 
lific in subjects upon which timely suf- 
frage arguments could be written. 

This change in the latitude of the great 
city papers has, however, not been so con- 
spicuous in the papers outside of New 
York and Buffalo, as the various State 
chairmen almost without exception report 
difficulty in securing space in the large 
city papers for anything except news, or 
a reply to something that had appeared in 
their columns. I am, however, inclined 
to believe that the difficulty lies in the 
fact that they have not tried them recent- 
ly, and therefore do not know of their 
late growth. 

The large city dailies are being supplied 
more and more with suffrage matter 
through their regular correspondents, and 
the newspaper syndicates are publishing 
interviews and symposiums by prominent 
suffragists as never before. I would that 
every suffragist could subscribe for the 
New York Sun. It has the finest suffrage 
department of any paper in the United 
States, edited by Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, 
Miss Anthony’s biographer. When a 
great daily like the New York Sun will 
give two columns of its space every week 
to the advocacy of woman suffrage, we 
should show our appreciation of the fact 
in a substantial manner. 

In addition to the large number of pa- 
pers that are furnished with manuscript 
articles and plate matter, we furnish seven 
large press associations with an occasional 
article. Some of these press associations 
have branch offices in every portion of the 
United States. Few of them, however, 
will use a suffrage argument pure and 
simple. The suffrage pill must be care- 
fully coated; then they will take it, and 
call it good. 

With but few exceptions, the State 
chairmen report their work hampered for 
lack of funds, It is certainly unfortunate 
that any one who is willing to give of her 
time and talent should be hindered in her 
work because of the need of a little money 
Our, work is, 
however, hampered far more through-a 
lack of writers who can and will look 





after their own local papers, There are 
few papers in the United States that will 
refuse a short, spicy article on woman 
suffrage, if written by some one of local 
note. Thete are editors and editors; and 
the fact that an editor is personally op- 
-posed does not necessarily insure his re- 
fusal to print suffrage matter, I have in 
mind a paper in New York State that has 
used an article on woman suffrage nearly 
every week for seven years, and yet the 
editor is bitterly opposed. It has now 
been two years since he has written any- 
thing against it, and it is quite possible 
that he is becoming converted. Previous 
to two years ago, he had regularly about 
once a year written an editorial in opposi- 
tion, to which I would reply. He always 
printed the reply, and continued using 
our articles, and when another year came 
around, he would come out with another 
editorial. 

I would that I could impress upon press 
workers the necessity of not becoming 
discouraged. It is ‘Try, try again,’’ and 
if then you don’t succeed, ‘Try, try 
again,’’ The failure to receive a reply to 
a communication is no reason whatever 
for being discouraged. There may have 
been many reasons why the communica- 
tion remained unanswered, or why that 
particular article was not used. Editors 
are very busy people, and often will not 
take the trouble to write, even when post- 
age is enclosed for a reply, and when the 
article is used. This is especially true of 
the large city papers. Many of them, 
while using our articles, will pay no atten- 
tion to our communications. These facts 
we learn through the clipping bureau, 
While the clipping bureaus do not by any 
means find all the suffrage matter that 
appears in the papers, they are very help- 
ful in press work. 

In 24 States we have State chairmen, 
some of them doing very effective work, 
others doing very littie. 

NEW YORK. . 

In New York State the chairman fur. 
nishes 500 papers with our national arti- 
cles, and has also furnished 800 specials 
and replies to various editorials and arti- 
cles that have appeared from time to time 
in opposition. Besides these, there are 
45 papers furnished with suffrage plate 
matter, which is paid for by the State 
Association, at a cost of $170 for the past 
year. Ineleven counties there are chair- 
men of press work who are expected to 
look after all the papers in their respec- 
tive counties. The State Association fur- 
nishes the county chairmen with the 
Woman’s Column, and postage. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Pennsylvania comes next in the effi- 
ciency of its work and also the number of 
papers published within the State. Mrs. 
Boyer, the chairman, places each week 
336 copies of the national articles. 1560 
copies of special articles of interest to 
their own State have been furnished the 
Pennsylvania papers. $173.76 has been 
expended in carrying on the work. There 
are in addition to the State chairman nine 
local press workers. 

IOWA. 

Mrs, Nellie Nelson furnishes 237 papers 
in Iowa with suffrage matter, using 200 
copies each week of the national article. 
The press work costs about $2 per week. 
She does not furnish specials, owing to 
her many other duties. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

In Massachusetts 97 papers are fur- 
nished with the national article, beside 
seven papers that are furnished with 
plate matter, paid for by the State Asso- 
ciation or local societies, A great many 
specials have been furnished the papers 
by the Blackwells, and several hundred 
by the State chairman (Mrs. Babcock.) 

ILLINOIS, 

In the absence of any regular chairman 
in Illinois, Mrs. McCulloch looks after 
this work. 85 of the national articles are 
used each week. A special article is fur- 
nished the papers on an average of onea 
month. Money for postage is contributed 
by those interested in the work. There 
are four local press workers. 

MAINE, 

In Maine 67 papers are furnished with 
the national article through Miss Vetta 
Merrill. $40 is allowed for the work. No 
specials are furnished by her. She has no 
local workers to assist her. 

KENTUCKY. 

In Kentucky Mrs. Obenchain supplies 
24 papers, using ten of the national arti- 
cles each week. She has furnished eleven 
specials. $16.40 has been expended in 
the press work the past year. She has 
one assistant. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Mrs. Jessie Manly furnishes 22 papers 
with suffrage matter, using six copies of 
the national article each week. She has 
also furnished about 100 specials for her 
papers. Expenses paid by the State. 


MICHIGAN, 


_Mrs. Margaret Downes has chatge of the 
press work, and furnishes 30° papérs with 





the national articles. She says she knows 
they are nearly all used. Thé editors as 
rule are favorable, but the work is ham- 
pered for lack of funds. Specials are 
written whenever occasion seems to re- 
quire. 

MINNESOTA. 

Mrs. Gracia Jenks has charge of the 
press work. She has sent matter to 50 
papers at various times, but does not fur- 
nish them regularly. She does not fur- 
nish the large city papers. No local press 
workers. 

KANSAS, 

Miss Helen Kimber looks after the 
work, supplying 48 papers. She has three 
local press workers. The State sets aside 
no money for press work, therefore it is 
hampered through lack of funds. Special 
articles are furnished occasionally. 

NEBRASKA, 

Most effective work is being done 
through the newspapers by Miss Laura 
Gregg, who has charge of the State head- 
quarters. In addition to 10 copies each 
week of the national articles, she fur- 
nishes the papers with many short arti 
bles prepared at the headquarters, suited 
to their local needs. 

LOUISIANA, 

Mrs. Mattie D. Gould has only recently 
taken up the work, but is furnishing 10 
papers each week with the national arti- 
cles. She reports the papers unfavorable 
as a rule. Postage is furnished by the 
Era Club of New Orleans. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Mrs. Hutchinson has recently taken up 
the work, and furnishes 12 papers, using 
5 of the national articles each week. The 
State is also furnishing 7 of its papers 
with suffrage plate matter. 

CONNECTICUT, 

Mrs. Truesdell of Connecticut has but 
recently been appointed, and is unable to 
report much definite work. She uses 20 
of the national articles each week, which 
she sends to local press workers in vari- 
ous parts of the State. 

OHIO, 

At the request of the State President, 
the papers are furnished with suffrage 
matter direct from the National Press 
headquarters. 63 papers are furnished 
with the national articles, besides many 
specials. Tbere are several women who 
look after their own local papers. 

In all the States where there are no 
State chairmen, the papers are supplied 
directly from the National Press head- 
quarters. In Indiana 91 papers are fur- 
nished from headquarters, and in Mis- 
souri, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Texas, 
Wisconsin, Rhode Island, North Carolina, 
Vermont, Delaware, North Dakota, and 
New Hampshire, the papers are furnished 
with both the national articles and special 
articles. 

Requests fora reply to an article that 
has appeared in some paper are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and are always wanted 
in a hurry, for the next issue, which ne- 
cessitates the chairman’s standing in read- 
iness at all times to lay everything aside 
and perhaps spend a half day in looking 
up facts with which to reply to those par- 
ticular theories or false statements, 

We always make it a point, as far as 
possible, to reply to the arguments in op- 
position with well authenticated facts, 

Calls are often received for material for 
debates, papers to be read before some 
organization, graduating essays, etc. We 
are always pleased to furnish such mate- 
rial, but it is an unaccountable coinci- 
dence that such calls always come at a 
time when work is pressing from every 
direction, and we are compelled to lay it 
aside and perhaps spend precious hours 
looking for the particular phase of the 
subject wanted. 

Every statement or report sent out by 
the anti-suffragists has been promptly 
answered, and there have been not a few 
such reports the past year. 

One unfamiliar with the work can have 
no adequate idea of the amount of detail 
labor required, aside from the regular 
correspondence, composing, copying, mail- 
ing, etc. A record must be kept of every 
paper in the United States, its circulation, 
daily or weekly, what articles have been 
sent it and when, also replies received. 
Some editors will use only specials, others 
only articles of a certain style or length. 
Some will use an article every week, others 
once in two, three, or four weeks. It is 
the same with the newspaper syndicates. 
A note must be made of all this, and if 
they kindly send a copy of the paper con- 
taining our article, the fact must be noted 
and recognized in the next letter, asking 
a similar favor. Many papers put us on 
their mailing list. We note this fact, and 
return thanks accordingly. If through the 
clipping bureau we receive an article 
which we have sent to some paper, the 
fact is also noted in our records. 

I would that I could impress upon all 
suffragists that their duty is not fully 
done when they have appointed a State 
chairman and perhaps contributed toward 
the expense of press work. 





One woman, while she can accomplish 
wonders, cannot begin to supply the need. 
If every suffragist who can write would 
make it a point to write something for 
her own local papers whenever the occa- 
sion presented itself, much effective work 
could be accomplished without any great 
effort or expense on the part of any one 
person. We need 100 writers where we 
now have one. We need the variety which 
the few writers cannot supply. 

When we consider the wonderful power 
of the press in forming public opinion, and 
that it is the only means whereby we can 
reach the masses, to educate them along 
these lines, it would seem that no pains 
should be spared in availing ourselves of 
this medium of advancing our cause. 

We desire to express our appreciation 
to the many who have so ably and willing- 
ly assisted in this work by their contribu- 
tions for the press, and especially are we 
indebted to Alice Stone Blackwell. To 
her marked genius and prolific brain, 
which is ever ready to grasp any little in- 
cident that can be turned into a suffrage 
argument, we are indebted in no small de- 
gree for the success attained in press work, 

ELNORA MONROE BaBCocKk. 





THE KENTUCKY REPORT. 


The following report of the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association was presented 
at the National Suffrage Convention: 


There is a noticeable increase in public 
sentiment favorable to woman suffrage in 
our State. This is mainly due to the effi- 
cient press work that has been done by 
our superintendent, Mrs. Lida Calvert 
Obenchain, of Bowling Green. During 
the past year over five hundred articles 
on woman suffrage have been published in 
our various papers. A few of these have 
been written by Mrs. Obenchain, and 
there is an increasing demand for her 
articles. 

Dr. Frances Woods spent three weeks 
in our State, and did us much good. 
Three new Associations were formed, and 
many new members added to the old ones, 
as a result of her efforts, We heartily 
commend her work here. Our member- 
ship now numbers a few more than at any 
previous time. 

Since our last report no legislative work 
has been done, as our General Assembly 
has not met. The State Federation of 
Clubs at their last convention endorsed 
our efforts to secure full school suffrage 
for all the women of our State, and 
pledged us their aid. 

Three Associations, Bowling Green, 
Lexington, and Richmond, sent contribu 
tions to the National Bazar. 

LAURA CLAY. 





BRYN MAWR COMMENCEMENT. 

The sixteenth conferring of degrees of 
Bryn Mawr College took place on Wednes- 
day morning, June 6. The ceremonies 
began with the procession of students, 
fellows, alumnz, faculty, trustees, presi- 
dent and invited guests. All the members 
of the college community were in cap and 
gown, and the many-colored hoods of 
those having academic degrees lent color 
to the scene. The procession of students 
formed on the campus, whose soft green, 
with background of gray ivy-covered 
halls made a fit setting for this academic 
function. After the singing of ‘‘America’’ 
prayer was offered by Dr. George A. Bar- 
ton. President Thomas spoke of the for- 
tunate circumstances of the founding and 
growth of Bryn Mawr College, with its 
advantages of nearness to a great city and 
a site at once healthful and beautiful. 
The plan of buildings Miss Thomas de- 
scribed at some length, the distinctive 
features at Bryn Mawr being the separa- 
tion into comparatively small residence 
halls and separate academic buildings. 
She then turned from the material side to 
point out how admirable has been the 
administration of the trustees of Bryn 
Mawr. She spoke of the adoption of the 
group system, of the self-government by 
students and of the splendid work of the 
faculty. The President then said: 

To the making of Bryn Mawr College, 
then, the very stars in their courses seem 
to have worked together. Beautiful ex- 
ceedingly, dowered with gifts of intellect 
and spirit, strong in the love of her stu- 
dents past and present, with the tradition 
of success behind her, the college stands 
to-day at the parting of the ways, waiting 
for the good fortune which has thus far 
attended her. Her modest competency 
has been carefully husbanded so far, but 
no thrift or economy can make it suffice 
for the needs of her brilliant womanhood. 
By a wise provision of the original legacy, 


_which took effect after the completion of 


Pembroke Hall, no part of this endowment 
can be touched in the future for other 
buildings, and a still wiser law of Penn- 
sylvania requires that all the annual in- 
come of a college should be expended each 
year on its students, so that saving for 
future buildings is illegal, even if it were 
—what it is not—possible. 

Unless, then, those who love the col- 
lege, the many friends who have gathered 
about her in the dawning of her fame, her 
foster children, and, above all, those 
whose children have received her best 

ifts of education, now in their turn give 
For of their abundance, her splendid’ de- 
velopment will be arrested. 


President Thomas went on to make an 
earnest, eloquent appeal for the means of 
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constructing much-needed new buildings, 
sketching the residence hall and library 
building that may comprise class rooms, 
professors’ rooms, and an art museum, 
and gloriously widen the college oppor- 
tunities. She said: “It is but a brief 
share any of us can have—even the young- 
est undergraduate present—in the life of 
the present century as compared to the 
existence of an institution like this; but 
there is a sense in which we can share in 
its immortality. If it is possible to build 
on.earth a prototype of the heavenly 
house not made with hands, it must be 
possible in connection with an institution 
of learning. Such an immortality of re- 
membrance and gratitude awaits the 
future benefactors of Bryn Mawr College.”’ 

The sixty-two candidates for the Bach- 
elor’s degree were presented by Joseph 
W. Warren, Secretary of the Faculty. The 
degree of Master of Arts was then con- 
ferred on Lois Anna Farnham of Indiana, 
A. B., Bryn Mawr, 1900. The degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy was conferred on 
two candidates, Mary Bidwell Breed of 
Philadelphia, and Elizabeth Rebecca Laird 
of Canada. After the conferring of the 
graduate and undergraduate scholarships 
for 1901—02, it was announced that the 
George W. Childs essay prize had been 
awarded to Amelia Elizabeth White, 
daughter of Mr. Horace White, editor of 
the New York Evening Post. The fellow- 
ships for 1901—02 were then given. The 
address of the day was made by Mr. Hamp- 
ton L. Carson of Philadelphia. who spoke 
on “The Value of Legal Education for 
Women.”’ 

It is the tradition of the senior class of 
Bryn Mawr College to give a garden party 
on the eve of commencement, and the 
beautiful campus of Bryn Mawr, with its 
background of Jacobean Gothic stone 
buildings half hid with ivy, and flowering 
shrubs on every hand, was never more 
lovely than on Wednesday evening, June 
5. Out on the main campus, in front of 
Taylor Hall, the committee received the 
fifteen hundred guests. When the first of 
these came it was still daylight, but long 
before the last departed the many-colored 
brightness of Japanese lanterns spotted 
the growing darkness, The Philharmonic 
Orchestra played, and the college glee 
club sang. The class of 1901 made a glo- 
rious exit. 








KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 

A Kindergarten Convocation will be 
held at Westminster Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., on July 1, 2, and 3. 

Kindergartners visiting Boston during 
the summer are requested to bear in mind 
that the Elizabeth Peabody House, hav- 
ing removed to larger and pleasanter 
quarters, has accommodations for more 
residents; and that kindergartners and 
others interested may go there even for 
short periods. The weekly expense for 
one person is six dollars; and each resi- 
dent takes some share in the settlement 
work, either in the kindergarten, the 
flower mission work, or some of the class- 
esorclubs. The time devoted to the set- 
tlement work allows, however, plenty of 
time for the residents to pursue some 
other interest, study in some of the sum- 
mer courses at Harvard or the Institute 
of Technology, sight-seeing, etc. Kin- 
dergartners would be given the preference 
as temporary or permanent residents, 
The new home is attractive and commo- 
dious, is very near to the beautiful river- 
side park of Charlesbank, and in a con- 
venient situation with regard to many 


, lines of electric cars, Further particulars 


may be obtained by addressing Miss Mary 
J. Garland, 29 West Cedar Street, Boston, 
Mass., or Miss Emilie Poulsson, Waban, 
Mass. 

Miss Anna W. Williams, Supervisor of 
Public Kindergartens in Philadelphia, 
will be one of the special lecturers during 
the summer term of the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Kindergarten Training School of 
which Mrs. Lucretia Willard Treat is 
principal. 

The New York Board of Education pro- 
vides fifty-five places to be used as play- 
grounds this summer, forty in public 
schools opened for the purpose, and fif- 
teen in parks, vacant lots, on roofs, and 
recreation piers. Each place will be fully 
equipped with gymnastic apparatus, and 
games and amusements of many kinds 
will be carried on under the care of 
teachers and kindergartners. Besides, 
forty-five free kindergartens will be open 
half of each day, three in each of the 
vacant schools, eight open-air kindergar- 
tens, and twelve evening play centres in 
public school buildings are also furnished, 
so that many hundreds of poor children, 
who never taste the joys of country life, 
may yet have pleasures within their reach. 
There is to be absolutely no school work 
done in any of these places; some instruc- 


tion there will be, in kindness to each 


other and to animals, and many uncon- 
sciously received lessons will be given, 





There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the. country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of thesystem. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and tes- 
timonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 





but play is to rule the day, and free play 
as much as may be. 


The Chicago Board of Education will 
open another school for crippled children, 
making the second school for these unfor- 
tunates, to which children are transported 
back and fourth from their homes. This 
will make 160 children of this class to be 
cared for in this way. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Betsey Rose was not forgetten on Me- 
morial Day, her grave in Mt. Moriah cem- 
etery and her pew in Old Christ church, 
Philadelphia, being decorated with flags 
and flowers. 

The mother of Governor Beckham of 
Kentucky has a remarkable record. She 
has the unprecedented distinction of hav- 
ing been the mother of a governor, the 
daughter of a governor, the sister of a 
governor, and the cousin of a governor. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby and her adopted 
daughter, Zintka, of Washington, D. C., 
are taking a trip westward. Mrs. Colby 
will spend several months on the Pacific 
coast, lecturing and sightseeing. The 
Woman's Tribune will be issued as usual 
during Mrs. Colby’s absence. 

Governor Bliss, of Michigan, has vetoed 
‘“‘with regret’ a resolution appropriating 
$500 for a monument at Byron, Mich., in 
memory of Miss E, May Tower, an army 
nurse, who died while on duty in Porto 
Rico. He offered, with certain of his 
friends, to raise a sum for the purpose as 
large as the one named in the resolution, 
but this offer was declined for the reason 
that State. aid, rather than private funds, 
was desired. 

The Municipal League of Philadelphia 
has addressed an open letter to the mem- 
bers of the graduating classes of the sev- 
eral colleges of Pennsylvania, calling their 
attention, to the fact that, as they are 
about to enter the real life of the world, 
it is their duty and opportunity to take an 
active part in politics. The circular says: 
“First of all, assure yourself that practi- 
cal politics is not necessarily dirty politics. 
There are plenty of dece:.t members, in 
even the so-called ‘regular’ organizations, 
who are willing to follow a man of educa- 
tion who has common sense and is a work- 
er. But if you find that, as a member of 
a@ ‘regular’ organization, you cannot pre- 
serve your self-respect and your princi- 
ples, remember there is plenty of good, 
practical work to be done under other 
tlags.”’ 

A happy illustration of the changes for 
the better that women can sometimes 
bring about through public protest is 
given in the Union Signal by Mrs. L. M. 
Stevens, president of the National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union. In 
regard to President McKinley’s stop at 
Huntsville, Ala., Mrs. Stevens writes: 

It had been announced that a basket of 
rarest wines, covered with most exquisite 
flowers, would be presented to him on his 
arrival. The local W. C. T. U. felt sorry 
over this proposal, and the president 
wrote an article about it which was printed 
and read, discussed and criticised; but 
the wine project was abandoned. To help 
out, the Loyal Temperance Legion had a 
beautiful display. Howard Weadon, the 
famous Southern artist, painted for them 
a beautiful motto in golden letters to bear 
to Mrs. McKinley, and in a beautiful glass 
vessel, surrounded by flowers, on a silver 
tray, they offered her cool spring water 
from the famous “big spring’? of the 
town. 








European Travel. 


Miss Weldon will take six young ladies 
abroad. Restricted. Highest references. 
Address for Prospectus of the trip, 


MISS WELDON, 
“The Moorings,’’ 
Howard, Pa. 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 24 Door South of Winter St 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE SINGING BIRDS. 
BY LUCY A. HASKELL. 
Oh! sweet are birds new come to leafy bough ; 
Oh! sweet the happy melodies they sing; 
And sweet to know eternal Love doth flow 
Through songs of birds, with every coming 


spring. 
So sweet, when Dawn peeps o’er the eastern 
gate, 
Their songful welcome to the coming 
guest; 
Their vespers late, and good-night, mate to 
mate, 
As Day steps down the staircase of the 
west. — Selected. 





OUR JUNIORS. 

A Denver boy, Julius Kolb, only three 
and a half years old, recently saved his 
twin brother from drowning. The 
“twinnies’’ were visiting at Avalon Beach, 
Cal., and were playing at the edge of the 
water. A great wave knocked Augustus 
over and would have swept him away, 
had not Julius grabbed him by the clothes 
and held on until help came. 

More picturesque and far more inspir- 
ing than any of the many magnificent 
parades of soldiers that have been seen in 
San Francisco during the past three years 
was the gathering of 45,000 school chil- 
dren to greet President McKinley. They 
were placed by schools, boys and girls to- 
gether, all in holiday dress, and most of 
them carrying flags. As the President’s 
carriage was slowly driven along, the 
children waved their flags and cheered 
with all the enthusiasm of childhood. 
President McKinley sat with uncovered 
head, bowing and smiling, his face shin- 
ing with delight. At the close of the 
review, the President stood up in his car- 
riage and made an address, in which he 
said: 

Nothing has given me more pleasure in 
my long trip from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific than the scene which we have 
witnessed here this morning, every child 
waving the flag of our faith and our hope, 
and every little heart filled with the love 
of country. What an army for liberty and 
union and civilization! Why, we have in 
the public schools of the United States 
fourfold more children than there were 
people when this government was found- 
ed, and all of them proud of their country 
and all of them revering its institutions 
and all of them meaning that when the time 
comes for them to take the responsibilities 
of administration they will be prepared to 
do their duty and pass along this free gov- 
ernment with ever-increasing virtue, in- 
telligence, ard patriotism. 

Mr. P. H. Buck, an instructor in the 
George Junior Republic at Freeville, 
N. Y., was telling recently about the laws 
the young people there make for their 
own government. Occasionally a bad law 
is passed, and as soon as its evil workings 
are discovered the citizens meet at once 
and repeal it. For instance, the boys had 
heard so much agitation about an eight- 
hour law that they passed one, the girls 
being ina minority. That evening the rem- 
edy was applied. When the boys came 
home for supper none was to be found. The 
girls had ‘‘knocked off’’ at five o’clock, 
under the new régime, and refused to get 
anything for the table. Naturally the 
law was wiped off the books. F. M. A. 





STORY OF THE DANDELION. 

Once upon a time in a tiny green camp 
by the roadside lived a soldier all alone. 
He had travelled a long way from a dark, 
underground country, bent on seeing the 
world. The first thing he saw was a 
broad field, full of waving banners, and he 
thought, ‘‘What a beautiful place I have 
discovered!’ and pitched his tent among 
the green grasses. 

The raindrop elves soothed him with 
stories and refreshed him with a shower- 
bath. Through the clouds came the sun- 
beam fairies, bringing him a handsome 
uniform of green and gold and a quiver of 
golden arrows. Then the soldier was 
very happy, and smiled out at passers-by, 
cheering many a weary traveller with a 
glimpse of his sunny face. 

By and by spring went away over the 
hilltops. The birds that finished building 
their nests and the butterflies and grass- 





hoppers came,.to herald summer, Then 
the soldier began to feel tired, and knew 
he was growing old. His gay uniform 
had faded, and the golden arrows had 
turned to silver, and the wind brownies 
shot them far away, So the soldier crept 
down among the green grasses, and his 
little camp was left empty. Everywhere 
his silver arrows fell there’ blossomed 
bright golden flowers, — ‘‘dandelions,”’ 
children called them.—Presbyterian. 





HUMOROUS. 


The Mother—She says she'll elope. 

The Father—Let her do it. It’s cheap- 
er.—Life. 

A priest preached on “Grace.” ‘An’, 
me brethren,’’ he said, in conclusion, “if 
ye have wan spark av heavenly grace, 
wather it, wather it continually.” 


Pearl—I don’t believe the Van de Court- 
neys keep any servants. 

Ruby—Why do you think so? 

Pearl—Because you never see any brok- 
en bric-’-brac in their ashbox—Chicago 
News. 


Gotroxz—I discharged my last butler be- 
cause he got drunk. 

New Butler—Well, you'll never ‘ave to 
discharge me h’on that b’account, sir! 
H’I could drink h’all day h’and then walk 
a crack.—Puck. 


“Oh, my dear daughter, you should not 
be frightened and run from the goat. 
Don’t you know you are a Christian Sci- 
entist?’’ 

‘‘But, mamma,” excitedly exclaimed the 
little girl of six, ‘‘the billy goat doesn’t 
know it.’’—What to Eat. 

A little girl had sent back her plate for 
turkey several times, and had been helped 
bountifully to all the good things. Final- 
ly, she was observed looking disconsolate- 
ly at the unfinished part of her dinner. 
‘*‘What’s the matter, Ethel!’’ asked Uncle 
John. ‘You look so mournful.” 

“That’s just what’s the matter,’’ said 
Ethel. ‘Iam mor'n full.’’ And then she 
wondered why everybody laughed. 

A successful broker once told his son 
that only two things were necessary to 
make a great financier. ‘‘And what are 
those, papa?’’ ‘Honesty and sagacity.’’ 
‘‘And what do you consider the mark of 
honesty to be?’’ ‘Always to keep your 
word.’’ “And the mark of sagacity?’’ 
‘‘Never to give your word.”’ 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Telephene, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 








The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. *& Sf ws wt oo] 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S., 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
pas pestents. Sy ro. fm hy an 
nclude speeches tary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leariet Department, M 
W.8. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED.—Copying or writing of any kind, 
collecting rents, or position as housekeeper. 
Best of references given. Address C. M. R., care 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston. 


FORM oF BEQUEST. 

There is no more effective way to aid 
thé Gaiise of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomAn’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation establish the laws 
of Mi usetts, the sum of ollars, 
be appli by such Proprietors, Poa me Be | 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


DeMERITTE’S © 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


Prepares for Coliege, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough En lish course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P.M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EpwWIin De Menri?1re, Principal. 








Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianap: lis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





MEDICAL REGISTER 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses. Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 100, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Maas, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 








SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’ °F AND RESIDENCE: 


1g EB. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN Er An 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMAN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Yellowstone _ 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $5.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. BR. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
League map folder, you will see the 
necessity of buying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
can offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 








To Rent in the suburbs, furnished or un- 
furnished, picturesque modern unused stable, 
suitable for summer housekeeping or studio. 
Two finished rooms, good water, shade trees, two 
minutes to electrics. P.O. Box 1725, Boston, 














NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


~ | Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 
i, | Rich Bindings #4 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


| Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United Stat 
| Commissioner of Education, assisted by alarge corps of competent apocialiots. 


Better Than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 


WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY | 






JUST ISSUED 











Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
*¢ First class in quality, second class in size.”’ 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harezior T. Topp, Co r. See’y 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Bree! Risks Readings and Recitations, in 

and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anns 
H. Suaw, Aviom Stons Buackwstt, and 
Lucy EB. AnrHory 


Jounwat Office 3 Park 8t., Boston, Mase 
Price, postpaid, 50 cants. 
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Bame or another's, 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








HONORS TO LUCY STONE. 

It is the custom at the Mary Hemenway 
School in Dorchester, for the teachers and 
pupils to assemble in their hall on the first 
Monday morning of the month for singing 
and other exercises. At the last assem- 
bling for the year, June 3, a framed por- 
trait of Mrs. Lucy Stone was presented to 
the school. 

All things combined that radiant June 
morning to make the occasion one long to 
be remembered. Outside, the glowing 
sunshine, the fragrant air, the tender 
green, the broad outlook—beloved by 
Lucy Stone, of hill and wood and sea. 
Inside, the beautiful hall with its classic 
ornamentation, with flowers and flags 
upon the piano and platform, On an easel 
rested the portrait deftly veiled by an 
American flag; lilies-of-the-valley and 
ferns enwreathed the top of the easel, at 
the foot stood a jar of white lilacs. 

The rhythmic tread of many feet re- 
sponded to piano music, and nearly six 
hundred boys and girls, ranging from 
eight to seventeen years of age, marched 
in and took their places. After a short 
reading of Scripture by the principal, Mr. 
Hosea N. Whittemore, and a song by the 
school, the presentation was made by the 
donor, June Adkinson of the senior class. 
She recalled a few personal remembrances 
of Mrs, Stone, briefly outlined with vivid 
touch her life, work and character, and 
voiced the love, gratitude and honor due 
from the girls who are reaping the har- 
vest from her sowiug. The word for suf- 
frage, for which Lucy Stone always hoped 
and listened, was spoken. Then with be- 
fitting reverence the flag was drawn aside 
and the portrait stood unveiled. A rustle, 
a craning of necks, then a burst of ap- 
plause as a tribute to Lucy Stone, who 
lived, labored and sacrificed for the up- 
lifting of womanhood. 

Moved by that divine spirit of emula- 
tion which makes youth the greatest hope 
of this unregenerated world, the young 
girl said in conclusion: ‘‘Lucy Stone’s 
last words were, ‘Make the world better.’ 
May we accept this charge and heroically 
work for the right, for justice, and the 
betterment of humanity.’’ 

Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, the faithful Dor- 
chester member of the Boston School 
Board, followed with an admirable ad- 
dress. She was a personal friend of Mrs. 
Stone, and one of the honorary pall- 
bearers at her funeral. ‘‘I have been 
wishing,” she said in beginning, ‘‘that 
Mrs. Stone could be here to look upon 
these interested young faces; for she 
loved children, boys as well as girls. I 
think that in some way, we do not know 
just how, she is here, that she sees and 
hears, and is glad.’’ From a full knowl- 
edge and a full heart Mrs. Fifield spoke 
of the privations endured by Lucy Stone 
in order to gain an education; of her 
efforts to have schools and colleges opened 
to girls; of her interest in young people; 
of her steadfastness of purpose, her nobil- 
ity of character, and her winning person- 
ality. It was a revelation to those young 
people to hear how few school advantages 
were open to girls a half-century ago, and 
that Lucy Stone was refused permission 
to read her graduation essay at Oberlin 
College, because it was not proper for 
women to speak: in public; that even on 
Mrs. Fifield’s later graduation day, while 
the boys delivered their orations on the 
platform, not a girl was allowed to read 
her essay. The girls’ essays, neatly writ- 
ten and tied prettily with blue ribbon, 
were passed around through the assem- 
blage for inspection. “That is the reason 
that I cannot speak any better,” said Mrs. 
Fifield, who is both eloquent and witty, 
“I was not allowed to practise when I was 
a girl.” 

She went on to show that the many 
opportunities for education and occupa- 
tion now enjoyed by girls, and the larger 
liberty and life for women, have gradually 
come about as results of the work of Lucy 
Stone and those with her. All this and 
more was brought within the comprehen- 
sion of the school, for Mrs. Fifield has 
the rare gift of coming into sympathetic 
touch with children. 

Next came a lilting song, ‘‘Spring is 
Coming,”’ exquisitely rendered by a 
charming young woman, who, with the 
talented artist at the piano, added de- 
light to the occasion. 

A few appropriate remarks were made 
by Principal Whittemore, then the fresh 
young voices carolled ; 

“Hurrah for the Red, White, and Blue.”’ 





The beautiful silk flag, the pride of the 
school, was brought to the front by a 
veteran of the Civil War. The flag salute 
was given in unison: “I pledge my heart 
and my hand for my country, one coun- 
try, one language, one flag.” F. M. A. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(Continued.) 

A magnificent audience crowded the 
First Baptist Church of Minneapolis on 
Thursday evening, May 30, and many per- 
sons stood throughout the proceedings. 

In the absence of Dr. Marion D. Shut- 
ter, who was to have made the invocation, 
Mrs, Chapman Catt asked the audience to 
devote a few moments to silent prayer, 
after the Quaker fashion. Then she said: 


Last winter at our convention in Wash- 
ington we received a hearty invitation to 
come to Minneapolis from various influ- 
ential bodies, all of which have represen- 
tatives here to-night. It is a great con- 
trast to the early days when we used not 
to be welcomed because we were not wel- 
come. Now we find ourselves welcomed 
wherever we go, but it is not often that 
we are welcomed by the representative of 
a whole State. The Governor of Minne- 
sota will now address you. 


GOVERNOR VAN SANT’S ADDRESS. 
Governor Van Sant gave the address of 
welcome in behalf of the State. He said: 


It isa great pleasure to welcome this 
body of splendid women. The welcome 
is as cordial as I can find words to express 
it, and as wide as Minnesota is broad. 
You cannot realize its size. Our State is 
as big as all New England, with New Jer- 
sey and Maryland thrown in; and all this 
vast expanse welcomes you with open 
arms—if you will permit it. Figuratively, 
we now embrace you. You are doing a 
splendid work, and the only reason you 
do not get the ballot sooner is because 
you do not convert your own sex. I 
know, for I have been a member of the 
Legislature. If you wanted to vote as 
you want other things, you would come 
there and blockade the legislators so that 
they could not get to their seats. Your 
motto there (pointing to the placard, 
“Taxation without representation is 
tyranny’’) is all right—for men, at least, 
and I don’t know why it should not be for 
women. We welcome you to the splen- 
did metropolis of the Northwest, and hope 
that your stay will be beneficial to every- 
one, even to the men who do not give you 
the vote. 


Mayor Ames gave the welcome in behalf 
of the city. He said in part: 


MAYOR AMES’S ADDRESS, 


It is a pleasure to me to be here, as the 
representative of the city, to extend to 
you ladies who have the courage to fight 
for your convictions the heartiest wel- 
come of Minneapolis, the great metropo- 
lis of the Northwest. As an executive, I 
deem it my duty to do all I can to make 
your stay in this city pleasant. The Gov- 
ernor has a heart as big as a fountain, and 
he has already said almost all that can be 
said. When he welcomes you to this big 
State, it includes the little village of Min- 
neapolis, with its 202,000 inhabitants. I 
have the honor to be the oldest inhabitant 
born west of Fort Snelling. When I came 
here, 49 years ago, there was nothing 
here but four shacks, of which my father’s 
was one. The early settlers of Minnesota 
were New Englanders, and hence we are 
inclined to progress. I am in favor of 
woman suffrage, so far as it tends to the 
betterment of the human race. 


The welcome of the Commercial Club 
(into which the Board of Trade had been 
merged) was given by ex-Mayor Eustis, 


He said: 
MR. EUSTIS’S ADDRESS, 


While my heart may not be as big as 
the Governor’s, I can assure you my arms 
are longer. When I saw the great apostle 
of equal rights, I said to myself that in 
anticipation of your coming we named 
our waterfall St. Anthony’s Falls; so you 
will have no question about your wel- 
come, While I represent a Commercial 
Club, it would be sacrilege for me to utter 
a commercial thought on this occasion. 
You have come to us in the beginning of 
the new century; you come in spring. 
Our people have been sowing their seed, 
and in 90 days we shall shock the corn; 
but you are sowing your seed without any 
expectation of speedy reaping. One gene- 
ration has passed away (except Miss An- 
thony) and another has succeeded it, and 
your harvest is not yet here, except in 
spots, Wyoming, Colorado, etc. But you 
are looking to the time when the harvest 
of the Bill of Rights will cover the whole 
country. Asin the Orient men plant the 
date tree, which takes a hundred years to 
mature, so you are planting that future 
generations may eat the harvest. This 
takes a type of character different from 
the average. I look back and see the 
troubled path over which woman has 
come, but she is coming to the front. The 
Governor thought he would tickle you a 
little by intimating that you are already 
in the fand of Canaan, but you are not. 
It is only just beginning to dawn upon 
man that in woman he has not a servant, 
but acompanion. She is equal to us in 
mind, and superior in heart. Columbus 
discovered a new world, but Miss An- 
thony, Mrs. Catt, and their friends have 
discovered a new hemisphere; and it 
shows what brave navigators you are that 
you have not hesitated to cross the sea 
which divides us in a Catt-boat. 

I am not sure that you are wholly right, 
but if you are yes — er Ba and in 
the ou develop est type 
of peste. = Ly In the name of the Minne- 
apolis Commercial Club, I welcome you 
to our city. Commercial bodies are tem- 





porary, but a great movement like this is 
eternal 


Ex-Mayor James Gray gave the welcome 
for the press of Minneapolis. He said in 
part: 

When I was notified that I had been 
selected by all the newspapers of the cit 
to welcome this convention in be 
of the press, it gave me two kinds of 
pleasure— one that I was to come here, 
and another that the press of the city was 
for once united on one proposition. The 
Governor has told you about the State, 
the Mayor about the city, and the ex- 
Mayor about the Universe. There is only 
one agency that can go farther, and that 
is the press. 

When men’s conventions meet in Min- 
neapolis, we take them to see our flour- 
mills and our river-front, and try to get 
them to invest. We do not know just 
what to do with a women’s convention, 
but we must show you our wonders, so 
to-night we show you our mayor, who is 
one of them. He has been in turn a Re- 
publican, a Democrat, and a Populist, and 
now he says that he is a suffragist. I 
knew he would be if the audience to-night 
was big enough to make him think there 
was anything in it. During his 49 years 
in Minneapolis he has been four times 
mayor of the city, and the greatest proof 
of the vitality of Minneapolis is that it 
still continues to grow. 

The press of Minneapolis I think is 
with you. Women are at the head of sev- 
eral important departments in our city 
papers. It is remarkable how they have 
come to the front in newspaper work. 
Ten years ago @ woman could only con- 
tribute society personals. Now a dozen 
or twenty young women are doing most 
important and responsible work in con- 
nection with our papers. 

The welcome extended to you by our 
press goes beyond the limits of the State. 
If you enlist in your cause for this week 
the press of Minneapolis, you will be 
talking to the people of all the Western 
States. Our mission is to write a thing 
like this up or down—no matter which, 
provided it be truthfully—and in the end 
the truth will prevail. Not all men are 
opposed to equal suffrage, nor all women 
in favor. The greatest obstacle is that 
most people are indifferent. If you can 
stir these peuple up and make them take 
one side or the other, it will hasten 
things. I know you will receive from the 
Minneapolis papers fair treatment, and 
truth so far as the limitations of the press 
permit; and in their name I bid you wel- 
come to our city. 

Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, president of 
the Minnesota W. S. A., welcomed the 
convention in behalf of that body. She 
said in part: 

MRS, STOCKWELL’S ADDRESS, 

The women of Minnesota extend to you 
@ most cordial welcome. We take pride 
in bringing such a body of people before 
the men and women of our State. Forty- 
three years ago this month Minnesota was 
admitted to the Union, The progress 
made toward suffrage since then is not all 
that we could wish, but we have secured 
two measures, the right to vote for school 
officers and for library trustees. We 
wish Minnesota could emulate Nebraska’s 
watchword, ‘‘Nebraska next,’’ but the 
brewers, in order to prevent the possibil- 
ity of a prohibition amendment, have 
lately secured a change in the constitu- 
tion by which an amendment must re- 
ceive not only a majority of the votes cast 
on the question, but a majority of all the 
votes cast for the candidate having the 
highest number of votes. This makes it 
impossible for any amendment to carry 
by popular vote. But it is probable that 
a constitutional convention will be held 
soon, and then we shall be ready to act. 
Meanwhile we are comforting ourselves 
with Shakespeare’s words, ‘“‘Sweet are the 
uses of adversity.’’ Like Antwus, we 
shall arise stronger every time we touch 
the ground. Meanwhile our work must 
be largely educational, and this conven- 
tion is just in the line of it. We regard it 
as most encouraging that so many women 
not on our membership list, have helped 
us with our local arrangements. You are 
welcome to the hearts of the women of 
Minneapolis. 

MRS, CATT’S RESPONSE, 

Mrs. Catt said: ‘‘There is no better 
measure of the change in public senti- 
ment than the changed character of the 
welcomes we receive. I remember many 
years ago sitting and listening to Lucy 
Stone as she recited the gains of this 
movement. I listened with amazement, 
for I had never known that such condi- 
tions had prevailed as she described in the 
early days. Afterwards I sat near her 
and listened hungrily while she told me 
of her own experiences. She said she had 
sometimes been pelted with eggs, but 
never with bad eggs, such as were thrown 
at Abby Kelley in a still earlier time. So 
it seems that we were welcomed first with 
bad eggs and then with good eggs, and 
now we have risen to mayors and, gov- 
ernors. 

‘*Minneapolis was not alone in its desire 
for this convention; six cities invited us. 
My own wish was always to come to Min- 
neapolis; not because my old home is 
near by in Iowa, but because there is in 
Minneapolis a little woman with more 
energy, executive ability, tact and enthusi- 
asm than any other woman I know,—Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton,—and I was sure she 
would make the local arrangements mag- 
nificently. None so good have ever been 
made for us elsewhere. If we want other 
signs of progress, look at the press notices. 
The newspapers always used to call the 
equal suffrage meetings hen conventions. 





Now here are a dozen young women re- 
porting the proceedings, each of whom 
owes her chance to do newspaper work to 
the wonderful progress of the equal rights 
movement. We expect to go away loving 
Minneapolis, her Governor, and her three 
ex-Mayors. The gentleman who says he 
is not yet fully converted will be so if he 
will come to our meetings every evening. 
We are glad we are here. You are glad 
we are here, and so we are all happy and 
satisfied.” 

Miss Mary G. Hay made a bright col- 
lection speech, and $57 was put into the 
contribution boxes. Mrs. Catt said in in- 
troducing the Rev. Anna H. Shaw: 

It has been our ambition fora long time 
to have a good old-fashioned debate. We 
began long ago to try to secure a Mend 
in the negative for this occasion, and there 
is hardly a prominent opponent whom we 
have not asked to come here and debate 
the question with Miss Shaw, but we 
could not charm one of them into coming. 
In their letters of refusal we have the 
finest collection of ‘‘anti’’ autographs in 
the country. Miss Shaw is therefore the 
only contestant in the field, and the sub- 
o of her address will be ‘‘An Invisible 

oe.”’ 

MISS SHAW’S ADDRESS. 

Miss Shaw said in part: 

In these days of militarism, govern- 
ments are inventing all sorts of devices to 
enable them to conquer the enemy, and 
among them is the uniform of khaki cloth, 
which is invisible at a short distance. In 
reading these letters of refusal from the 
antis, itseems to me that they have robed 
themselves in khaki, so that we cannot 
see them, They are never slow to attack 
us when we are not present. We ex- 
plained to them that the audience before 
which they were asked to debate would 
be made up largely of persons not yet 
converted to either side. We thought 
that in the first year of the new century 
we were civilized enough to present our 
views on both sides and leave it to the 
audience to decide which had submitted 
the better case. But the antis are not 
able to trust the intelligence of the peo- 
ple, whom they commonly speak of as 
‘the mob,’’ or as ‘“‘hordes,’’ In the heart 
of humanity are the forces which make 
the martyr or the beast. There are in 
the mob all the forces which reach to the 
highest and to the lowest. The trouble 
with the antis is that they do not believe 
in democracy. If we could bring them all 
to Minnesota and let them ascend the 
scale as the mayor has done, beginning as 
Republicans and ending as suffragists, it 
would be all right. 

Miss Shaw reviewed some of the letters 
of refusal. Mr. Edward W. Bok said he 
did not believe in women’s speaking from 
the platform, Miss Shaw said, ‘We could 
easily adjust that, for I would give him 
the platform and I would take the floor.’ 
She said in conclusion: ‘‘There is but one 
solution to every problem, that which 
comes from perfect freedom of action.’’ 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

Rev. Alice Ball Loomis opened the 
meeting with prayer. The annual report 
of the Corresponding Secretary was read 
by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, and was ac- 
cepted with thanks. Miss Anthony said: 

You have seen the announcement from 
Mrs. Avery that she is not to be our Cor- 
responding Secretary any longer. She has 
been my right hand during all the years 
I have had the burden of lying awake 
nights to think how the meetings were 
coming out. Last night I went homeand 
slept all night, that burden being off my 
shoulders. During that hard time, Rachel 
Foster was always at my side, even though 
we were hundreds of miles apart, and she 
always said and did the right thing. 

The report of the National Treasurer 
was given by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
that of the Bazar treasurer by Mrs. Pris- 
cilla D. Hackstaff, that of the National 
auditors by Miss Laura Clay. Mrs. S. C. 
Bennett reported for the Federal Suffrage 
Committee, Miss Anthony for the Con- 
gressional Committee, Mrs. E. M. Bab- 
cock for the Press Work, and Mrs. Hack- 
staff for the Committee on Enrolment. 
On motion of Miss Shaw, a telegram of 
greeting was sent to Mrs. Stanton. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

A brilliant reception was given to the 
National officers, the delegates, and their 
hosts and hostesses by Mrs.W. D. Gregory. 
There was a very large attendance, includ- 
ing President Northrop, of the Minnesota 
State University, and many persons of 
distinction. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Mrs. Neal, of Minneapolis. The report of 
the Presidential Suffrage Committee was 
given by Henry B. Blackwell. He also 
read the report of the Committee on Leg- 
islation for Civil Rights, written by its 
chairman, Mrs. Laura M. Johns, who was 
unable to be present. In the absence of its 
chairman, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, the report 
of the Committee on Industrial Problems 
Affecting Women and Children was read 
by Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford. The report 
of the Committee on Convention Resolu- 
tions was given by Miss Anthony. She 
said in substance: 

It has been my duty to ask national 
bodies of all kinds, in convention, to al- 
low our Association to present our ques- 
tion to them, and later to ask the passage 
of a resolution in favor of woman suffrage. 
The American Federation of Labor in 





session at Detroit was addressed by me, 
and the President and Secre were 
authorized to sign a petition asking for a 
16th amendment. Among the Nationa] 
Associations to which petitions and letters 
have been sent are: National Woman’s 
Indian Association, American-Jewish His. 
torical Association, Catholic Women’s 
Benevolent Association, American Eco. 
nomic Association, National Federation 
of Educational Associations, Nationa] 
Building Trades Council, Brotherhood of 
Steam Dredge Engineers of America, Na- 
tional Clothiers’ Association; Nationa] 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Order of 
the Eastern Star, Daughters of the Amer- 
can Revolution, Epworth League, Libera] 
Congress of Religions, National Con- 
gress of Mothers, National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, National Anti- 
Saloon League, and United States Brew- 
ers’ Association. It has also been my 
duty to notify State Presidents of meet- 
ings of State Associations, and to urge 
them to present petitions and ask for an 
audience at such State meetings. I have 
had hearty codéperation in this direction. 
It is my belief that although we must con- 
tinue all branches of our work and be 
ready to present our subject ably to those 
who are our willing listeners, yet at the 
same time we must go to those who wil} 
not come to us. 

Mrs. Wood gave the State report for 
California, ‘‘Ellis Meredith’’ for Colorado, 
Mrs. H. R. Tindall for the District of Co- 
lumbia, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert 
for Illinois, Mrs. H. 8. Turner for Kansas, 
Mrs. Mary B. Clay for Kentucky, Mrs. 
Caroline E. Merrick for Louisiana, Miss 
Anne Burgess for Maine, Mrs. Mary Bent- 
ley Thomas for Maryland, and Henry B. 
Blackwell for Massachusetts. Mr. Black- 
well also read, by request of the Pro- 
gramme Committee, a letter from the 
president of Massachusetts, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. The wife of Governor Hunt 
of Idaho made an informal report from 
that State, and was received with warm 
applause. 

SATURDAY EVENING. 


Miss Anthony presided. The meeting 
was opened with prayer by Dr. C. B. 
Mitchell. After a duet by Cleone D. Ber- 
gren and Harriet Wales, Miss Laura Clay, 
president of Kentucky, spoke on ‘‘Coun- 
terparts.’’ The address will be found in 
anothercolumn. Miss Anthony then intro- 
duced Mrs. Charlotte Peirce, of Philadel- 
phia, as the only woman present who at- 
tended the original Seneca Falls Conven- 
tion. Mrs, Peirce said: ‘‘No act of my 
life has given me so much satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Ellen Sully Fray of Toledo was 
introduced as having been present at the 
early Rochester Convention, where her 
father opposed Lucretia Mott on Scrip- 
tural grounds. ‘I was only eight years 
old,’’ said Mrs. Fray, ‘‘but I told my 
mother afterwards that I was ashamed of 
him; and I asked her if I could still bea 
Christian and entertain such views. She 
set me a long lesson, to find all the texts 
about women in the Bible. It took me 
six years, and when I got through I con- 
cluded that Jesus was greater than Paul.’’ 

Mrs. Osborn, of Auburn, N. Y., was in- 
troduced as the daughter of Mrs. Martha 
C. Wright and the niece of Lucretia Mott; 
Rev. Olympia Brown as the second or- 
dained woman minister, Rev. Antoinette 
Brown having been the first; and Miss 
Emily Howland as another pioneer, and 
one who had been most faithful in the 
work, Miss Howland said: 

I lived near the town where the first 
woman’s rights convention was held, and 
as my father was an Abolitionist it was 
not long before the pamphlet report of it 
drifted into my hands. I had laughed 
heartily when my cousin told me about 
the convention. I thought it grotesque, 
especially their adopting the Declaration 
of Independence; but when I read the 
pamphlet I was converted, and I have 
been a believer ever since, though I have 
not walked as faithfully as some. 

Miss Anthony introduced Mrs. Merrick 
as a pioneer suffragist from the South, 
and recalled the fact that the father of 
Rev. C. B. Mitchell, who had opened the 
meeting with prayer, was preaching in 
Leavenworth in 1865 and was ‘‘a good 
suffrage man.”’ 

MRS. WILLIAMS’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams, president 
of the Minnesota State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, gave an address entitled, 
“Growth and Greetings,’’ which was re- 
ceived with applause so long continued 
that she was obliged to rise and bow. 
Mrs. Williams said in part: 


It is said that honest confession is good 
for the soul, Asa girl of ten, in my New 
England Quaker home, I heard an after- 
dinner conversation in which the Honor- 
ary President of this Association and her 
views were discussed, and a member of 
my ~—y said, ‘‘She is related to us, but 
I am glad to say it is not nearly.’”’ Some 
time later a lady who believed in suffrage 
asked me if I knew the exact degree of 
relationship in which I stood to Miss An- 
thony, and when I answered that I did 
not; she said, ‘‘It is just as much honor 
for thee if thee doesn’t know.’ With 
some trepidation I asked, ‘‘Do I look like 
her?’’ She answered, ‘‘About as much as 
a poodle resembles a panther.’’ At 18 I 
was converted to suffrage, and I thought 
the taint in the blood had worked. At 25 
I found business men and others praising 
Miss Anthony; and since then my only 
regret has been that our kinship is not 
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closer, and that our resemblance does not 
increase with years. Every prophet is a 
crank till humanity rises to the same hill- 
top and gets the vision. Every step wom- 
ep have advanced during the past 25 years 
has been a step tow full citizenship. 
A woman may as well try to escape the 
sunlight as to shirk her responsibilities. 


Rev. Alice Ball Loomis, of Richland 
Centre, Wis., spoke on ‘“‘The Feminine 
Factor in Society.’’ Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
made the collection speech. 

MR. POST’S ADDRESS, 

Louis F. Post, of Chicago, editor of 
The Public, spoke on “‘The Ethics of Suf- 
frage.”” He said in part: 

I do not feel so competent to answer 
the arguments against equal suffrage as 
to wonder at them. It is said that wom- 
en have not the time and strength to vote. 
As for strength, I have voted for years, 
and I have not found that it takes much 
strength to pick up a piece of paper and 

ive it to a great muscular man, who 

rops it into the ballot-box for you. As 
for time, the objectors say you should in- 
fluence your husband and sons to vote 
right; but you have to teach yourself be- 
fore you teach your husband and sons, 
and it is easier to go to the polls and cast 
a vote yourself than to get your husband 
and sons togo. They say it will brush 
the bloom from womanhood, and then 
these same objectors fall to praising Queen 
Victoria, her wise government, her wo- 
manliness, her faithful wifehood and 
motherhood, If a woman can govern a 
nation and still be a good wife and 
mother, and best of all keep the bloom of 
womanhood, why cannot the average 
woman cast a vote and do it? 

Suffrage is a right, and not a privilege. 
That it isa right of every individual is the 
only basis for women demanding it. If 
it is not a right, but a privilege that may 
be granted to men and withheld from 
women, be granted to the white and with- 
held from the black, be given to those 
who have red hair and kept from those 
with black hair; if it may be rightfully 
granted to the millionaire and kept from 
the day laborer, rightfully extended to 
those who can read and withheld from 
those who cannot, or to those with a col- 
lege education and from those who have 
only @ common-school education, if these 
are the only bases on which women claim 
a share in the process of government, then 
the fundamental argument for woman 
suffrage disappears. 

Reason far back enough on the privilege 
line of argument, and you soon come to 
that fetish of tradition, the divine right of 
kings. ‘So, if you cannot put your claim 
on | better ground than privilege, you 
would better not go on. 

Ap old New Jersey justice of the peace 
said be never liked to hear more than one 
side of a case, because his mind got con- 
fused. When you are in doubt what is 
the best thing to do, look about for the 
right thing and do that, and you may be 
sure you have done the best thing. 

Values are of different kinds. If you 
build a brick wall, it has what may be 
called a back-ache value, and because it is 
your back-ache, it is your value. But 
where a value is produced by collective 
effort, its collective back-ache value points 
to collective ownership. 

There are common affairs in which 
everybody in the community is interested 
—peace and order, the highways and the 
fields and the land upon which we live. 
These are partnership affairs, each indi- 
vidual in the community is a partner, and 
each individual should have a vote in the 
management, no matter what the condi- 
tion, color, or sex. 

There is no force in the objection that 
we cannot give this right to idiots, and 
insane and criminals. Don’t play with the 
conscience and reasoning power. Put 
everything on the basis of absolute right, 
and if you cannot adjust all things to 
your basis, acknowledge them as excep- 
tions and treat them so till such’time as 
you can act up to absolute right. 

The right to participate in the manage- 
ment of common affairs, like the right to 
manage one’s own private affairs, is in its 
very nature not a privilege to be granted 
or withheld in the discretion of superior 
powers, but a right to be asserted and 
maintained, And, being a right, it is also 
a duty. He who has a right to maintain 
has a duty to perform. 

This is the firm rock upon which woman 
suffrage must rest. It must be demanded 
because women are members of the com- 
munity, because they have common inter- 
ests in the common property and affairs 
of the community, because they have 
common interests in the common pur- 
poses of the community as a community, 
because, in a word, they have rights in 
the community and duties toward it, 
which are the same as the rights and 
duties of every other sane person of 
mature age who keeps out of the peniten- 
tiary. 





SUNDAY SERVICES, 

On Sunday, Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
preached in the Church of the Redeemer 
in the morning, and Mr. Louis F. Post in 
the evening. Miss Shaw preached in the 
evening at the Hennepin Avenue Metho- 
dist Church, Miss Laura Clay spoke at 
the Central Baptist Church, Dr. Frances 
Woods’ at the First Unitarian Church, 
Miss Laura Gregg at Plymouth Church, 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford at the Wesley 
Church in the morning and Rev. Olympia 
Brown in the evening, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert in the Chicago Avenue 
Baptist Church, Rev. Margaret F. Olm- 
stead at ‘All Souls’, Rev. Alice Ball 
Loomis at the Tuttle Universalist Church, 
Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman at the Friends’ 
Church, Miss Ella Moffatt at the Bloom- 
ington Avenue Methodist Church, and Mr. 
and Miss Blackwell at the Trinity Metho- 





dist Church. The convention sermon was 

preached by Rev. Olympia Brown, on 

“The Forward March,” with a responsive 

Scripture reading conducted by Mrs. Catt. 
(To be continued.) . 





MRS. AVERY’S REPORT. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention in Minneapolis, 
gave her annual report as Corresponding 
Secretary, as follows: 


At the Convention of 1900, it was voted 
to hold a National Bazar during Decem- 
ber of that year, and the work of arousing 
the interest of the general membership of 
the Association was entrusted to your 
Corresponding Secretary. At first this 
duty was decidedly a discouraging one 
for, although the Convention itself had 
voted with practical unanimity for the 
Bazar, the individual members seemed in 
most cases loth to undertake the neces- 
sary preparations. However, one after 
another the State Presidents wheeled into 
line, and their enthusiasm once aroused, 
their members largely followed their good 
example. There were times and seasons, 
however, when the prospects of success 
seemed very faint; then the skies would 
brighten, and replies to letters which had 
waited long for any sign of life would 
come treighted with encouraging reports 
of progress. 

As soon as there was anything to re- 
port, your capable Press Chairman, Mrs. 
Babcock, proved herself an able and will- 
ing ally of the Bazar project, and sent the 
news concerning it far and wide; a gener- 
ous share of recognition of the success of 
the undertaking ought to be accorded 
this department of the National work. 

It was your Secretary’s ambition to 
secure ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
goods sent to New York for the Bazar. 
This, which at first seemed well-nigh im- 
possible, was ultimately attained, 

It is difficult to specialize where so 
much good work was done and so many 
generous gifts were received. Among the 
donations which brought in the largest 
sums were the Locomobile from Mr. and 
Mrs. A. L. Barber, of New York; the 
Kansas sending of fine flour and butter, 
secured by Miss Helen Kimber; a carload 
of hogs from Iowa farmers, secured by 
Mrs. Eleanor Stockman, of Mason City; 
an elegantly dressed doll from Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley; a Susan B, Anthony vase, made 
at the potteries of Wheeling, the gift of 
Mrs. Fannie J. Wheat, a duplicate of the 
one presented by that city to Admiral 
Dewey, and a fine oil painting from Cali- 
fornia, by the great landscape painter, 
William Keith of that State. 

Though New York is a hot-bed of 
Bazars, and many of them are arranged 
with very costly decorations, which were 
not possible in the Suffrage Bazar, there 
were many persons among its patrons 
who pronounced it the handsomest in 
effect of any they had seen. This was 
probably due less to the work of the pro- 
fessional decorator than to the effect of 
the many and diverse State decorations, 
made with products from such widely 
differing parts of the country—buckeyes 
from Ohio, cotton bolls from Louisiana, 
and other unique productions. 

One reason for the financial success of 
the Bazar was that the wise and able 
management in New York City kept the 
expenses carefully in hand, so that they 
formed but a small proportion of the 
gross receipts. 

The other work of the Corresponding 
Secretary’s office has been the editing of 
the Proceedings of the 32d Annual Con- 
vention, the preparation of the programme 
for this, the 33d Convention of the Asso- 
ciation, a large correspondence with the 
local committee of arrangements in Min- 
neapolis, and making the preliminary 
arrangements for a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at the Pan-American Exposition 
in September. 

A word must be said here, also, con- 
cerning the preparations for the eightieth 
birthday celebration of Miss Anthony, the 
correspondence for which came into last 
year’s work. The account of the money— 
which was not contributed to the Associ- 
ation’s treasury, but to the Business Com- 
mittee as Committee of Arrangements— 
was submitted, by request of your Secre- 
tary, to the Auditors of the Association, 
whose report will be given to the Con- 
vention. 





THE SCHOOL FOR PHILANTHROPY. ° 
The fourth annual term of the Summer 
School in Philanthropic Work, conducted 
by the Charity Organization Society of 
New York City, will begin on June 17. 
Twenty-six young men and women are 
registered, who will study the charitable 
system of New York and learn the meth- 
ods used to help the unfortunate. Half 
of this number are graduate students from 
colleges and universities, who look for- 
ward to philanthropic work; the others 
have had already at least one year of ex- 
perience. The course will be practical, 
including visits to families under the direc- 
tion of experienced agents. Specialists 
on social work from Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Chicago will attend, to ad- 
dress the school and direct the work of its 
members. 

Through the kindness of a woman who 
sees the importance of careful training for 
persons entering charity work, a few 
scholarships of $75 each have been pro- 
vided, enabling some of those to take the 
course who are not able to do so other- 
wise. This amount covers the expenses 
of one student during the six weeks’ ses- 
sion. Further aid is needed in this direc. 
tion to enablé additional persons: to at- 





tend who desire to profit by the school. 
Additional scholarships may be sent to 
the Charity Organization Society, and 
when received will be carefully awarded. 
The school will open with an address upon 
the ‘‘Requirements for Social Service,” 
by the Rev. James M. Pullman, President 
of the Associated Charities in Lynn, Mass, 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The proceeds of the “Colonial Day” 
festival recently held by the New England 
Woman’s Press Association, amounted to 
over $600. The president, Mrs. Murray, 
says that the financial returns were not 
half the profits, for nothing that the club 
has ever undertaken has been a more 
artistic success, or brought the members 
—from allover New England—so closely 
together. The annual outing will take 
the form of a day by the sea and dinner 
at Peace Haven Cottage at Brant Rock, on 
June 15, 


The Pittsburg Women’s Press Club 
have elected Miss Roberta V. Bradshaw, 
of the Chronicle-Telegraph, club delegate 
to the International League of Press 
Clubs’ Convention, held at Portland, Ore., 
in July. 

During the past three years The Repub- 
lican of Perth Amboy, N.J., has been 
conducted with marked success by two 
sisters, Miss Mary u.. and Miss Georgie S. 
Boynton. Both are Vassar graduates. 
Miss Mary gained her newspaper experi- 
ence in Vassar, where for a time she was 
editor of the college paper. In conduct- 
ing the paper as a weekly, both young 
ladies displayed business ability of a high 
order, and last year Miss Mary, in addi- 
tion to performing her editorial duties, 
served as a census enumerator in the dis- 
trict in which she resides. Recently the 
sisters have made their newspaper a daily, 
which has been received with much favor. 





Miss Garnet Peters is the editor of the 
Vinton Herald at Vinton, La. 
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PRESIDENT NORTHROP’S ADDRESS. 


President Northrop, of the Minnesota 
State University, said in his address to 
the graduating class at the commence- 
ment on June 6: 


The State of Minnesota has never made 
any discrimination between men and 
women in the matter of education. The 
University from the first was open to men 
and women alike. After more than a 
quarter of a century’s experience, it is 
hard to say whether the men or the wom- 
en have been the better scholars. Cer- 
tainly nothing has appeared in our experi- 
ence that would explain or justify the 
neglect of the education of women so 
many long centuries. For nearly two 
centuries, in this land of freedom and 
equality, while colleges were plentifully 
endowed and maintained for the educa- 
tion of men, no such institution was es- 
tablished for women, and the best that 
could be done for a young lady not satis- 
fied with the education obtainable in the 
ordinary schools, was to send her to some 
Boarding School for Young Ladies that 
could give a limited degree of culture, and 
could in some measure refine and polish 
for the duties of social life. It has taken 
the world an unknown number of centu- 
ries to get rid of the idea that woman is 
inferior to man, and that she ought not to 
be trained for the best work she can do, 
but should be trained with special refer- 
ence to her subordinate position as a 
being in subjection to man. At last the 
welcome light has broken, and we have 
discovered woman’s ability to be some- 
thing more than man’s plaything, or ser- 
vant, or slave—something more than a 
helpless being dependent on man for sup- 
port, and shut in by limitations which 
forbid the seeking of an independent ca- 
reer or the doing of original work. We 
have discovered that the trained woman 


‘| is not inferior to the trained man; that 


the genius of George Eliot is not obscured 


' | when placed beside that of a master like 


Thackeray; that the —_ eloquence 
of Frances E. Willard does not suffer in 
comparison with’ the speech of any man 
of the century; and that in a great variety 
of pursuits, success in which depends 
upon intellect and skill, women are clear- 
ly demonstrating their right to share in 
the possibilities of employment and honor. 
All this does not prove that the mental 
constitution of women is exactly like that 
of men; but it does prove that, whether 
like or unlike, it is not inferior, and under 
the continued process of training women 
in higher education, with the added facts 
that women are confessedly more consci- 
entiously faithful to duty than men, and 
are exhibiting @ surprising anxiety for in- 
tellectual discipline in colleges, it is not 
impossible that the better class of women 
may soon outrank the men even in intel- 
lectual force. And when we consider 
how much spirituality augments the 
power of the intellect, and how much 
more of spirituality women have than 
men, it becomes a serious question, which 
the men may well ponder carefully, 
whether in the future contests for intel, 
‘lectualand moral vy ty in the world- 
the women are not likely to prove’ them- 
selves more than the equal of men. 

For the high mission to which cultivated 
women are sure to be called, the young 
women of our country can not too care- 
fully train themselves in ali respects— 
‘and not the least important is their train- 





ing in physical culture, by which their 
naturally weaker bodies may be made able 
to endure the strain of new and higher 
undertakings. 

The success of the women students in 
our own University, the high rank in 
scholarship attained by many of them, the 
facility with which some of them have 
won honors in lite societies or on the 
college paper, or in the dramatic club, as 
well as in the class room, the excel- 
lent work which has been done by many 
of our women graduates in teaching, in 
literary work, in literary societies, and 
even in medicine and surgery; and the 
general spirit of docility and of aspira- 
tion for the best careers which almost 
universally characterizes our girls in the 
University, make it eminently fitting that 
I should, on this great day of the feast, 
pay this tribute to the women of the Uni- 
versity, and point out to the school girls 
of Minnesota what pane possibilities 
await them if they are but willing to make 
the sacrifices and to endure the labor 
necessary to secure such higher education 
as the University can give—not indeed all 
that will be required for the highest suc- 
cess,but at least the opening of a door to 
all the possibilities of life in the great 
world beyond. I am proud to pay this 
tribute to our girls, because they richly 
deserve it, and am especially glad to take 
this opportunity, because on other similar 
occasions I have been forced by the nature 
of the topics discussed to address myself 
especially to men, and so seemingly to 
overlook the merits of the women. Far 
be it from me to be guilty any longer of 
such seeming injustice; and if in what I 
have said I have not yet done full justice 
to the women, it is simply because the 
subject is one to which no man can do 
justice. 


There are several hundred girls study- 
ing at the State University of Minnesota. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, JuNE 11, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journgl: 

The annual meeting of the New York 
City Legislative League was held at the 
Tuxedo, on Thursday afternoon, June 6. 
This proved to be the hottest day of the 
season, and the attendance was decreased 
by this fact and the absence from the city 
of many of the members. The annual 
reports were given by the officers, show- 
ing that there had been a large increase 
of membership during the year, and that 
all parts of the city were now represented. 
The legislative work was reviewed, the 
efforts of the League to secure better 
laws of inheritance between husband and 
wife, to prevent the passage of the absurd 
common-law marriage act, and the suc- 
cessful protest against the reduction in 
the number of police matrons. The treas- 
ury was stated to be ina more satisfactory 
conditton than in several years. The 
election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Mrs, Lillie Devereux Blake, 75 
East 8ist St.; honorary presidents, Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbour, Mrs. Esther Herr- 
man, Dr. Phebe J. B. Waite; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Cora Wells Trow, Miss Har- 
riette A. Keyser, Mrs.Cynthia MacFarland 
Little, Mrs. Emeline H. Condict; record 
ing secretary, Mrs. Margaret Holmes 
Bates, 374 Manhattan Ave.; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Rebecca B. H. Reynolds; 
treasurer, Mme. Van Norman, 120 West 
70th St.; chairman ex. com., Miss Theresa 
Barcalow. 

These officers represent both the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn, and 
plan to make our work better than ever 
in the coming months. F 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


An election was held recently in St. 
Bernard parish, La., for the purpose of 
voting.a tax for road improvements, The 
women property taxpayers voted by 
proxy. The measure was carried by a 
large majority. ‘ 

The city ‘hall and courthouse commis- 
sion of St. Paul, Minn., has put itself on 
record as in favor of paying women as 
much as men for like work. The com- 
mittee had previously passed a resolution 
fixing the janitors’ salaries at $55 a month. 
A woman was employed at $40 a month 
by the custodian to do scrubbing. The 
committee held that she did as much 
work as any of the men, and should be 
paid as much. By vote, her pay was in- 
creased to $55 per month. 

The women of Minnesota have school 
suffrage, and the right to vote for the 
board of public libraries. They also sit 
upon these and other boards, serve as 
county ‘superintendents, and fill many 
offices. The day thatthe Suffrage Con 
vention assembled the School Board of 
Minneapolis rescinded the rule discrimi- 
nating against married women as teachers. 
The old rule, which required a majority 
vote of the board to place a married 
woman in the schools, went into effect 
some five or six years ago. Despite this 
handicap, however, there are some thirty 





or forty married women now employed. ' 
Now the superintendent will have entire’ 


discretion in the matter, the same as in 
other cases. ue theas ined 








AMUSEMENTS. 


cast Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Spring and Summer Season. 
Daily at 2and 8 P.M. 
WEEK S5EGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 17, 


“Nancy & Company.” 


PRICES: 


Evenin 15¢., 25c., 50e. 
Prices: { Mutinese’ loen B50, See. 








MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford- 
WEEK OF JUNE 17. 


BERT COOTE & COMPANY 


“A Lamb in Wall Street,” 


AFTERNOONS: .. . 


+ 10c, and 25e, 
+ « «+ 10¢,, 25c. and 50c,. 


+ + « « 25e, and 50c, 


EVENINGS: 
HOLIDAYS 


and 
SATURDAYS: 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. Y.C. & H. R. R. R. Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 





B. & A. BR.R. to Albany, N. Y.C. &H.R.R. R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 





ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


May Ist to Nov. ist, Igol. 






From Class A Class B Class © 
BROBCOR. 000000 ccccccce 19.00 816,00 $12.00 
8. Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester....... eee - 11,00 
Palmer ..... ° e 10.50 
Springfield... 10.00 

10.50 

10.50 

10.60 

10.50 

10.00 

oe. ° 9.00 

North Adams....... + 14.00 12.50 9.00 
Chatham...........+. 13.10 11.50 7.00 

CONDITIONS. 


Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, | lst to Oct. 28th, final limit 
Nov. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and grt for eight (8) days. 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train. 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agest at Buffalo or Niagara Falle 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good peng only on Train 
No. 7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A. M.. and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., reupoetved. 

A. 8. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 








We know if you will try an 
style of Glove sold at . 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street, 


you will be pleased with the 
shape, wearing qualities, and 
price. The stock is the choic- 
est in the city. 





For Sale in Dorchester. 
$7,000. ASSESSED 88,000. 


The beautiful estate of Hon. SAMUEL 
J. BARRows, 51 Sawyer Avenue. One of 
the few Dorchester estates located within 
easy access of Boston, and having an ex- 
tensive view of the harbor. This property 
was built for Mr. Barrows’ own occupancy. 
There are 14 rooms and bath, with al} 
modern improvements. There are heavy 
oak floors in several of the rooms. The 
finish is substantial and dignified. The 
lot ison a corner, and contains 7,369 square 
feet of land. This property must be sold 
at once, as the owner has left the State. 
The price and terms are so favorable to a 
purchaser that it cannot fail to interest 
any one looking for a home in Dorchester. 
Apply through your broker, or directly to 


ELBRIDGE K. NEWHALL, 
« 5O State. Street, Boston. 
‘Telephone 3503-2 Main: pret ne 
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A PETER-BIRED. 

BY HENRY THOMPSON STANTON. 
When Summer’s birds are bringing 
Their clear concerted singing, 

Singing gladder, gladder, gladder in their 
glees ; 
When finches and the thrushes 
Make vocal all the bushes 
And the Jark his note of morning welcome 
frees— 
I hear no metre sweeter 
Than ‘Peter, Peter, Peter,”’ 
That the ‘‘Peter-bird”’ is singing in my trees. 


How good to lie and listen, 
Where brooks in summer glisten, 
(As they ripple, ripple, ripple to the seas ; 
Where faintly in the pebbles 
They play their pretty trebles, 
In the plaintive, sad, and tender minor keys, 
But they can play no metre, 
, Like **Peter, Peter, Peter,” 
That the ‘Peter-bird” is singing in my trees. 


SUMMER SONG. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


When June lights all her fires 
Through melting mists of morn, 
With roses on the briers, 
And dew-drops on the thorn, 
With scents that pierce the brain with bliss, 
Blown from some sphere embracing this, 
One brief bright hour and fleeting, 
Oh, then, with blind entreating, 
Love in her heart is beating, 
With shy wild wings is beating— 
Love in her heart is beating. 


When June wakes all her choirs 
Through under-heavens of green, 
With bursts of sweet desires 
In warblings wild and keen, 
When all the leafy world of June 
Breaks out in blossoms, out in tune, 
In joys as blest as fleeting, 
Oh, then, with blind entreating, 
Love in her heart is beating, 
With shy strong wings is beating— 
Love in her heart is beating. 


“THE BELL.” 


The purling river at their feet, 
The moon in a cloudless sky, 
The wind of June with clover sweet, 
The river hurrying by, 
The moon declining from her height—. 
Two lovers slowly walked at night, 
Their souls enthralled with love’s delight 
As they walked that night when they were 
young; 
When suddenly on the breeze was flung 
The note of a sweet and distant bell, 
Like voice of a warning friend to tell: 
“The hour is late; 
No longer roam, 
But yield to fate— 
Ye must go home.”’ 
And they looked in each other’s eyes, 
And repeated with heavy sighs— 
‘'We must go home.” 





Across long leagues of weary space, 

And silent lapses of years— 

Some made short by loving grace, 

Some lengthened by heavy fears— 
One walks in thought by the river side, 
He sees the moon in the heavens ride, 
He scents the odors of meadows wide, 
As on that night when they were young; 
And again he hears that sweet bell rung; 
It sounds with accents sadly human, 
Like voice of loved and dying woman: 

The time is late ; 
No longer roam, 
Resist not fate, 
But come thou home!”’ 
And then he gazes in the sky, 
And answers, but without a sigh, 
“I would go home!” 





THE CORN-EDUCATED MINISTER. 


ABBY G. BAKER, 


“Did you see Dr. Proufit’s wife? And 
were you ever so surprised in your life, 
Aunt Helen? He gaveus the most beau- 
tiful sermon! His language was a poem, 
and his manners perfect; but when he 
came down from the pulpit after the ser- 
vice and introduced that plain, worn-out- 
looking, awkward little woman as his 
wife—well, I was astonished! Did you 
see her, Aunt Helen?’ said a bright, 
handsomely dressed girl to her aunt, Mrs. 
Murray, one afternoon, as they emerged 
from the Church of the Covenant, where 
theannual meeting of the synod was being 
held. 

‘Yes, my dear, I saw her; but as I have 
known her for a long time, I was not sur- 
prised.” 

“But, Aunt Helen, how did he ever 

come to marry her? What could he see 
to admire in her, I wonder? And yet he 
introduced her to the other doctors of 
divinity with the most courtly air; really, 
he aeted as though he were proud of her. 
I stood back of them a long time while I 
was waiting for you, and I could not un- 
derstand it. She looks ten years his 
senior.”’ 
_ ‘Well, Helen, in spite of her looks, she 
is five years his junior, and Dr. Proufit 
has reason to treat his wife courteously, 
and reason to be proud of her,'too; for, 
plain and awkward as she looks, she made 
him what he is.” 

‘She? Made him, the elegant, distin- 
guished minister that he is, and she so— 


BY 





so little and plain? Why, aunty, what do 
you mean?’’ 

“I knew them years ago, dear; in fact, 
before you were born; and if you will 
come into my room when we get home, I 
will tell you the story.”’ 

As soon as Mabel had laid aside her 
wraps she went into her aunt’s room, and, 
drawing her favorite rocking-chair into 
the bay window, where Aunt Helen had 
seated herself, she said: ‘‘Do begin the 
story; I’m interested.” 

“Well, it was the winter before your 
mother was married that I first met Mr, 
and Mrs. Proufit. Father had a large 
farm in Illinois, and the summer before 
there had moved on to the place next to 
ours @ young farmer and his wife, who 
had two baby daughters, one six months 
old and the other a yearand a half. They 
had a snug farmhouse and twenty acres of 
land, not all paid for, but the payments 
were to be made yearly; and, with the 
prospect of health and good crops, they 
expected that in a few years it would be 
theirs without any encumbrance. 

‘‘Neither husband nor wife was particu- 
larly religious. They attended church 
with a degree of regularity, but neither 
of them had ever made any profession of 
religion. But one fall there was a pro- 
tracted meeting held in the church at The 
Corners. The whole vicinity was awak- 
ened, and among those who publicly gave 
their lives to God were the young farmer 
and his wife. Their conversion was sin- 
cere and thorough, and made an entire 
change in their manner of living. They 
went at once into the hitherto neglected 
Sunday school, and threw themselves into 
it with all their energy, awakening an in- 
terest that had not before been felt there. 
The church at The Corners was pastor- 
less, and before the winter was over it be- 
came the custom for the young farmer to 
conduct the weekly prayer meeting, and 
often he led a devotional service on Sun- 
day. 

“Things had gone on in this way for 
nearly a year, when one day Mr. Proufit— 
for of course the farmer was he—went 
into the sunny sitting-room where his 
wife was sewing, and said to her: ‘Myra, 
I have been thinking for a long time of 
something that I ought to tell you about.’ 

‘**Yes, Daniel,’ she answered, looking 
up at him with a smile, ‘I thought that 
you had,’ 

““*Did you really, Myra?’ he asked, 
eagerly; ‘and do you know what it is?’ 

** ‘No, I don’t know as I do; but I felt 
sure you'd tell me after a while.’ 

‘The man’s face worked painfully for a 
moment, and then he said: ‘Well, Myra, 
it seems to me jes’ like the Lord has bin 
tellin’ me for a long time that I ought to 
leave the farm and go and preach His gos- 
pel.’ He said the words slowly, for he 
felt that they would be a cruel blow to 
the woman at his side, and he spoke as 
though he dreaded to utter them. 

“She was silent for a full minute while 
her busy fingers pushed the needle swift- 
ly in and out of the cloth she was sewing, 
and in the meantime his eyes were fas- 
tened on her face. 

‘**Well, Daniel,’ she said, finally, ‘if it 
is God's voice we can’t say No. What be 
you thinkin’ of doin’?’ 

‘**T am uncertain,’ he replied. ‘I’m ig- 
norant, you know, Myra, and haven’t had 
much education, and I don’t know much 
about theology; but I’d thought I’d buy 
some books and read up in them at home, 
and preach round in the schoolhouses, 
and then I could keep a run of the farm, 
too.’ 

** ‘No, that will not do,’ said his wife, 
energetically. ‘I’ve been thinkin’ of it, 
too, Daniel, for I’ve been seein’ for some 
time how your mind was a turnin’, and 
I’ve decided, if God’s called you to preach, 
he has called me to run the farm and edu- 
cate you. I don’t believe God sends out 
disciples any more and tells ’em to open 
their mouths and let Him fill ’em with 
words. I believe He expects ’em to edu- 
cate themselves and learn to know what 
His word means before they go out to 
try and preach it to others. And if you 
are goin’ to be a preacher, I am goin’ to 
see that you are an educated one.’ 

“She was a quiet little woman, and had 
never before in her life made such a long 
speech; her face was flushed with excite- 
ment as she finished. Her husband 
looked at her in silent admiration for 
a@ moment, and then he said: ‘But how 
can you do it, Myra? You aren’t very 
stout, and you never ran a farm in your 
life.’ 

‘* ‘Oh, I’m strong enough, and I’ve 
lived on a farm all my days, so I 
guess I know how to run one; and you 
must be educated if you are goin’ to 
preach. I wouldn’t have married you if 
I'd ’a’ thought that you were a poor 
farmer, and if you are goin’ to make a 
preacher of yourself, I surely do not mean 
to let you be a poor one.’ 

‘‘Well, the result was that that fall Mr. 
Proufit went to Chicago and commenced 
his studies. The small amount of money 
they had on hand was spent in getting his 
clothing and books, and paying his tui- 





tion. The brave little wife sang about 
her work, putting the last stitches into 
his clothing, and packing his trunk with 
tender care. If there was any heartache 
or shrinking from the sacrifice, she gave 
no hint of it even byasigh. After he was 
gone she carried on the work of the house 
as valiantly as a general faces the enemy 
in the field of battle. There was heart- 
acheand many and many a sacrifice, but 
the cheery letters, written so laboriously, 
never suggested it. She told him how 
efficient the farm hands were, how fine 
was the yield of corn and potatoes, how 
the babies grew, and how proud she be- 
came when she thought that he was mak- 
ing a student of himself and was prepar- 
ing to go out to fight against the evils of 
the world. 

“She never told him of the dreadful 
backaches, when she came in from the 
fields where she went to look after and 
help with the work, nor of how she 
milked the cows and made the butter, 
with both babies hanging to her skirts. 
She did not mention the cold, short days 
of the bitter winter when the stock had to 
be attended to and the fires had to be 
kept up, nor the long, dreary winter even- 
ings spent alone with the sewing after the 
babies were asleep. These were the 
things she forgot to mention in her letters 
to him. 

“It went on in this way for three years, 
while he was taking his preparatory course 
in Chicago. The expenses had been met 
year by year by the indomitable little wife 
at home. There had been no more pay- 
ments on the farm; that had been out of 
the question, and the husband and wife 
had agreed that only the interest should 
be paid, and that the rest of the payments 
must wait until the education was com- 
pleted. At the end of the three years Mr. 
Proufit was ready to go East for his theo- 
logical training. 

‘I remember that fall well,’’ continued 
Aunt Helen. ‘Mr. Proufit had been at 
home during the summer, helping with 
the farm. They had planted almost the 
entire twenty acres in corn, and he had to 
leave before it was ripe enough to har- 
vest. I was there one day when Mrs. 
Proufit was remaking the suit of clothes 
he had worn the winter before. I remem- 
ber the coat was a Prince Albert; she had 
ripped it entirely to pieces and dyed it, 
and was turning it inside out to remake 
it. She did the same with the vest and 
trousers, and they really looked like new 
when she had finished withthem. I could 
scarcely see how she managed it, but she 
told me afterwards that she did that with 
every suit he wore while he was in col- 
lege. 

‘*That was only one of the many things 
she did. Year after year she worked, 
managing the farm, caring for her house, 
and raising her children—of whom there 
were four by this time—and watching 
every possible opportunity whereby she 
might turn the much-needed penny. One 
fall an unusually good potato crop was a 
boon to her; another year it was an un- 
usual yield of apples from her small 
orchard; but the corn crop was always the 
one upon which she depended for her 
principal source of revenue, so much so 
that when Mr. Proufit was finally graduat- 
ed from the seminary, seven years after he 
began his education, she declared that he 
was a ‘corn-educated minister.’ 

‘‘While the ministerial student had been 
giving all these years to study, his faith 
ful wife had given herself unsparingly to 
work in order that he mightdoso. There 
had been no time in her busy, self-sacri- 
ficing life for self-culture; her days had 
been spent in the fields and over the hot 
kitchen stove; her evenings had been de- 
voted to making his and the children’s 
clothing. When he had finished his stud- 
ies and returned home there were several 
years of pastorate in an unimportant 
church, and with her increasing family 
there was not much more opportunity for 
self-care and improvement then than she 
had had on the farm. Of late years rec- 
ognition and honor have come to Dr. 
Proufit; but don’t you think he would be 
lacking in every attribute of manhood if 
he were not proud of and deferential to 
the wife who has done so much for him?” 

“J do, indeed, Aunt Helen,’ said Ma- 
bel, warmly; “and I wish I could tell 
Mrs. Proufit myself what a heroine I 
think she is. I will certainly never again 
think of her as either plain or awkward.”’ 
—The Wellspring. 





PROGRESS IN LOUSIANA. 


Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, of New Or- 
leans, said at the National Suffrage Con- 
vention: 

The report of Louisiana ought to begin 
with a statement of the fact that the pres- 
ent speaker is really the pioneer woman 
suffragist in the South, for she began be- 
fore there was any sort of a State organi- 
zation, and before she had even seen Miss 
Anthony, who looked her up at the New 
Orleans Exposition, when for the first 
time she came so far South. 

When Miss Anthony présented me with 





her Woman Suffrage History, and told me 
she was grateful and glad she did not 
have to convert me, I rejoiced in her 
friendship. I called a large party of my 
friends to celebrate her 70th birthday in 
my home, and some years later the first 
organization of a woman suffrage society 
was formed at my house, where it contin- 
ued to meet for years. 

In 1869 I made my first public address 
before the Louisiana Constitutional Con- 
vention, and we obtained one little article 
in our favor, making women eligible to 
any office in connection with the public 
schools; but it was only last year, twenty 
years later, and with the assistance of elo- 
quent speakers from the National Amer- 
ican W. S. A. and able women of the Era 
Club, that we obtained the privilege for 
the tax-paying women of Louisiana to 
vote upon the assessment of their taxes.- 

The committee on press work reported 
that three of the great daily newspapers 
in New Orleans were willing to publish 
weekly articleson woman suffrage, and 
eight others in the country at large. 

The day we left, the women of St. Ber- 
nard parish voted on the good road tax. 

We are proud of what we have gained, 
and intend to work on until we have the 
full ballot. 

We have also obtained the privilege for 
women of depositing their own money in 
the bank and drawing it out freely, with- 
out being authorized by anybody. 

In conclusion, 1 would say, @ woman 
can now make herself happy and gain a 
good reputation if she will honestly and 
resolutely and constantly work to promote 
the objects of this convention. If she has 
ordinary capacity of mind and average 
training and education, and is fired with a 
desire to help every woman to be a unit 
and count for something under the gov- 
ernment under which she lives, she can 
do what I and many others have done in 
the far South. She can get very near the 
hearts of a great and noble sisterhood of 
women all over these blessed United 
States, and be an ever present help to her- 
self and others. 





COUNTERPARTS. 





[Address of Miss Laura Clay, president of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association, at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention in Minneapolis.) 

It is evident to even casual observers of 
social conditions that for several decades 
there has been going on and there is still 
in progress a change in the relations of 
women to industry sufficiently remarka- 
ble to justify the serious attention of the 
thoughtful. 

The inventions and discoveries in me- 
chanics and science which have so deeply 
affected the industrial life of men have 
indeed revolutionized that of women, by 
causing the disuse of the old methods in 
the industries belonging to women by im- 
memorial custom, and replacing them by 
others either entirely modern, or hitherto 
occupied only by men; but both having 
the effect of forcing women out of the se- 
clusion of the home, which in preceding 
ages was almost the only field of women’s 
labor. All the obstacles that conserva- 
tism could put in the way of the tendency 
of this industrial movement to take wom- 
en away from the home were in vain. 
Conservatism had to deal with a force 
stronger and more urgent than itself—the 
law of necessity. 

Women’s conquest of industrial free- 
dom is almost complete. But this great 
labor movement, though forcing women 
into the outside unsheltered labor markets 
of the world, has not been followed, as it 
should have been, by a commensurate ex- 
tension of their political power which 
might enable them to replace with legal 
safeguards the protection formerly af- 
forded them by their homes. 

For fifty years and more the woman suf- 
fragists have stood for the application to 
women of the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence. But, though much has 
been accomplished, their victory is yet in 
the future. Conservatism and error, beaten 
by necessity when opposing industrial 
freedom, still prolong the contest against 
political freedom, and retard its triumph, 
though this also is equally certain to 
overcome at last. Hence, this opening 
year of the twentieth century sees us still 
in the midst of the struggle, and studying 
clearly to understand where the strength 
of the opposition lies, and what are our 
resources to combat it. 

Political power, originally in the hands 
of a few men only, has now been given to 
nearly all men by a succession of exten- 
sions granted by the ruling classes, chiefly 
because the balance of physical force had 
passed over to the unprivileged classes. 
There has been a tendency in some quar- 
ters to draw a parallel between these ex- 
tensions of the franchise and that which 
we desire to have made to women. This 
presents a manifest disadvantage to the 
prospect of our success, because the argu- 
ment of force can never be‘on the side of 
women; and ‘also because it permits the 
implication that without the help of some 
sort of compulsion men will be reluctant 








to share political power with women, 
But such a parallelism does not exist, and 
serves to obscure the real nature of thig 
movement and the means whereby it is 
ultimately to obtain success. ; 

The influences and argnments to be 
used to gain the extension of suffrage 
from men to women are wholly different 
from those which have been used to gain 
its extension from a privileged class of 
men to other men less privileged, or to 
men of alien races, or to men of foreign 
birth, because the relations between mep 
and women are different from the rela. 
tions between men and other men. Men 
and women are the two halves of one dual 
humanity, indivisible and inseparable, so 
that one cannot gain or lose without the 
other; in contradistinction to classes, or 
races, or nations, which are separable, and 
have existed and flourished, or decayed 
and become extinct, without appreciably 
affecting others. One class or race or na- 
tion may be stronger than another, be able 
to overcome the resistance of the other, 
and pursue its own interests regardless of 
the welfare of the other, until truer ideas 
of right prevail, or the balance of physical 
force turns and compels a greater measure 
of justice. Not so with men and women; 
the relation between them is vital, and 
they must rise or fall together. 

We proclaim that we base our argument 
on the principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Now when those noble prin- 
ciples were enunciated by our forefathers, 
no thought entered their mind that the 
women of their race were not to be par- 
takers to the full in all the benefits of the 
revolution they inaugurated. The truths 
they uttered were couched in generic 
terms, such as ‘‘al! men,” “the people,” 
‘‘we,’’ and women were not intentionally 
excluded from any advantage the civiliza- 
tion of the times made possible for them 
because the privilege or duty of suffrage 
devolved only on men; so, now that in 
the evolution of civilization it has become 
necessary for a more perfect liberty of the 
people that suffrage shall be extended to 
women, we should hold in distinct view 
that our object is one whose attainment, 
as that of the Declaration of Indepence, is 
as full of benefit to men as to women. 

Any social system founded on a theory 
designed for the elevation of one sex 
alone, regardless of the other, is altogether 
false, and delusive to the expectations 
built upon it. For the human race is 
dual, and heredity keeps the stock com- 
mon from which both men and women 
spring. Since the common stock is im- 
proved and invigorated by the acquired 
qualities of individuals, without regard to 
sex, it is to the advantage of both that all 
possibilities of development shall be ex- 
tended to both sexes. In animals, ac- 
quired qualities can be imparted to the 
stock only by parenthood; in the human 
family they are imparted even more widely 
and permanently through the influence of 
ideas. All that woman has lost by social 
systems which denied to her education 
and the free expression of her genius ip 
literature, art, or statesmanship, has been 
lost to man also, because it has dimin- 
ished the inheritable riches of the nature 
from which he draws his existence. He 
has been less, though unhampered by the 
shackles which bound her, because she 
was less. The world is not more called 
upon to rejoice in the triumphs of his 
genius in freedom than to mourn over the 
wasted possibilities of hers in bonds. How 
often the genius of a man is fruitless be- 
cause the people cannot receive his ideas! 
For what makes a man great except the 
possession in a large degree of the excel- 
lent qualities of mind and character 
which his people possess in smaller de- 
gree, yet sufficiently to enable them to 
understand and appreciate the greatness 
in him? What kind of a man can be 
great among a nation, for instance, of 
Hottentots? Were it possible for a Shake- 
speare or a Newton or a Spencer to be 
born among them, would they know that 
he was great? So men of genius have 
arisen in ages when the popular mind 
could not appreciate them, and such men, 
men in advance of their age, have died 
without their genius fructifying, leaving 
only enough traces of it for history to 
record its mournful defeat; whilst it 
might have blessed the race if similar- 
minded women, who probably existed, 
could have helped to cultivate the popular 
mind into a fruitful soil for the reception 
of their genius. Christopher Columbus 
found but one sympathetic mind in all the 
world at the same time willing and able to 
assist his genius, and Isabella of Spain 
made his discovery of America possible. 

The dualism of the race, which makes 
the masculine and feminine halves equal 
factors in heredity, is not the only inter- 
dependence which unites men and women. 
Sex is a limitation which diversifies whilst 
at the same time it unites them; for 
though Nature has given to each the ele 
ments of all human qualities, she has 
‘given them in such proportion that the 
two halves are not similar units, but each 
is the complement of the’other. The qual- 
ities’ of each are so accurately balanced 
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that only together they make a whole 
humanity; as in the musical scale there is 
a wide middle register which the male and 
the female voice sound with equal ease, 
though in different tones, but running on 
one side into the bass, which grows more 
difficult and finally impossible to the fe- 
male voice, and on the other into the 
treble, growing more difficult and finally 
impossible to the male voice, but both 
necessary for musical completeness. Thus 
men and women are halves of a dual na- 
ture and counterparts of each other. Hu- 
man society, at all historical periods, and 
under all its varied forms, is a resultant 
of the exactly balanced masculine and 
feminine forces; and therefore every 
social system, whether it be good or bad, 
has at least this element of justice in it— 
that it is equally suitable to the require- 
ments of both sexes, because the mascu- 
line and feminine forces, being equal and 
counterparts, could not settle into equilib. 
rium until this result was attained. Nor 
can a social system continue longer than 
it suits the conditions of its two factors, 
For there is such absolute adjustment be- 
tween the individualities of the two 
sexes that a variation in either is followed 
with infallible accuracy by a commensu- 
rate variation in the other. We are told 
of Cuvier, the great naturalist, that from 
a single fossil bone he could reconstruct 
the whole anatomy of an extinct animal. 
So from the women of a race a sufficient 
intelligence could depict what the men 
would be; or from the men what the 
women would be. The sexes are reflec- 
tions of each other, from contemplation 
of which each may gain in some points a 
juster self judgment than even by self- 
examination, as a man may look at his 
own face in a mirror, and learn the aspect 
of features he would not otherwise know. 

Since they are counterparts, there 
should be a broader sympathy, a nobler 
pride, a deeper self-respect in each than 
can be reached by either considering it- 
self separately; for each may know that 
it possesses the complement of the quali- 
ties it observes inthe other. A virtue, a 
superior excellence, a splendor of develop- 
ment of whatever sort which appears in 
the one does not disparage or overshadow 
the other, but rather is a source of equal 
pride in both, since it could not exist if in 
both there was not the same potentiality. 
Women admire the dashing and adventur- 
ous courage in men that enables them to 
go forth to meet danger or hardship; but 
such men cannot exist unless in the women 
of their race there is the firm spirit that 
endures dificulties and danger without 
depression. 

Nor can either sex deserve shame or re- 
proach alone. Vice, weaknesss, folly, it 
matters not in which they appear, are but 
as symptoms of disease which permeates 
the whole, and for which the whole is 
equally responsible. Sometimes men, with 
airs of superiority, charge our sex with 
silliness and frivolity. It will be whole- 
some for them to lay to heart that if 
women are silly and frivolous, it is either 
because really they are like men in these, 
or perhaps through a weak-headed vanity 
there are men who feel flattered by the 
favorable contrast such women make to 
themselves. The silliest women are not 
too silly to understand how to apply such 
flattery, and after all their silliness is the 
fitting counterpart of men’s poor vanity. 
There are indefeasible correspondences 
between all the characteristics of the two 
sexes, whether good or bad. 

In the late Spanish-American war the 
Spaniards were so impressed by what 
they saw of the American women in the 
circumstances in which the war placed 
them that they said, “If a million of the 
Spanish men could marry such women, in 
twenty-five years Spain would resume her 
place of political importance in Europe.”’ 
Probably very true. It was easier for 
their self-esteem to admit the superiority 
of American women than that of Ameri- 
can men; but it would have been equally 
true had they said, “If a million of Span- 
ish women could marry American men, in 
a generation Spain could resume her place 
in Europe.”’ It matters not which half of 
the race is taken, the other half is its 
counterpart, and either half is a measure 
of the standing of the race. Since there 
are these vital interdependencies between 
the sexes, there is no room for envy or 
bitterness or narrowness in judging one 
another, but only for a noble emulation 
and mutual helpfulness. The forward 
movement of either sex is possible only 
when the other moves also, and obstacles 
to progress exist in the attitude of both 
sexes to it, not in that of one alone. So 
in this woman suffrage movement we have 
learned that the apathy of women to their 
Own political freedom is as great an ob- 
stacle to our success as the unwillingness 
of men to grant our claims. Neither yet 
values sufficiently the principles of free 
government to extend suffrage to women. 
It is of the same importance to us to edu- 
cate women out of their indifference as it 
is to educate men out of their -unwilling- 
ness, And if it should happen that this 


‘education-shall come-to women first,’ they 





will never need the argument of force to 
induce men to remove the legal obstacles; 
for men and women cannot long think un- 
like on any subject, seeing that they are 
counterparts. 


MAKE THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. 


The beautifying of home and school 
grounds through the interest and work of 
the children, and through public action 
for the children’s moral benefit, is being 
forwarded by many agencies all over our 
land. All sorts and conditions of soil, 
plants, methods and people are being con- 
sidered. New York and Chicago settle- 
ments tell us how to make tenement yards 
and rubbish heaps glow with blossoms 
and greenery. This can be done, for it 
has been done, Magazine articles picture 
little back yards in better portions of the 
city where the dwellers have made bloom- 
ing paradises, with an arbored corner, a 
flowering terrace, a lettuce and radish 
bed, vine-clad walls and tiny plot of grass. 
The National Cash Register Company, of 
Dayton, O., sends its lecturers to all parts 
of the country, showing wonderful stere- 
opticon views of the transformation ef- 
fected by its employees with little expense 
and labor, of bare, ugly factory buildings 
and factory homes into centers of fresh- 
ness and beauty. Clifton Johnson has 
just told, in the Congregationalist, how a 
village teacher with her few boys and 
girls formed a Clean Country League, the 
members of which helped to keep the 
roadsides and hedges free from unsightly 
trash, to fill up treacherous little holes in 
the roadways, and to pick up stones which 
might cause horses to stumble. The 
Youth’s Companion furnishes free book- 
lets about the laying out and planting of 
rural school grounds, how to plant trees, 
and what trees and shrubs to select for 
planting. The Stout Manual Training 
School, of Menomonie, Wis., and Warren 
H. Manning, of Boston, have issued hand- 
books, prepared with care and costing a 
mere bagatelle, giving plans for home and 
school grounds, and classifications of 
suitable shrubs, vines, etc. Prof. L. H. 
Bailey, of Cornell University, holds out a 
helping hand to everybody who wants to 
get nearer to nature. Name almost any 
subject wherein school interests touch 
upon nature, and he will provide you, for 
a few cents, with an illustrated pamphlet 
on that very subject, giving you exactly 
the information you seek, Secretary James 
Wilson, of the National Department of 
Agriculture, is full of ardent interest in 
the improvement of our country and the 
development of its people by means of 
agriculture, and he issues, through his 
department, much information of the 
most practicalsort. The forestry division 
of this department has prepared for dis- 
semination a circular containing directions 
for tree planting which amateurs inter- 
ested in Arbor Day or the tree question 
ought to possess.— The Kindergarten Re- 
view. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NORWAY. 


In a few weeks the women of Norway 
will be ready to take part in local elec- 
tions as full-fledged voters. A bill con- 
ferring the municipal franchise upon 
women has passed both houses of the 
Norwegian Parliament (storthing) and will 
become a law at the end of the present 
session. 

The Norwegian women are not entirely 
new to the franchise. Since 1895 they 
have exercised the right to vote on ques- 
tions concerning the local regulation of 
the liquor traffic, and have been a potent 
factor in shaping the “‘liquor policy” of 
their respective communities. Encour- 
aged by their experience and success in 
this limited field, they have carried on an 
intelligent, vigorous and persistent cam- 
paign for equal rights, and have made 
headway rapidly. The adverse majority 
in the storthing has grown smaller and 
less determined with every session, indi- 
cating that success would be sure to crown 
their efforts in a near future. Victory 
came sooner than expected. They were 
prepared for just one more defeat, and 
hence were taken by surprise themselves 
when their bill on May 10th passed the 
lower house by a vote of 68 to 17. It met 
with a temporary check in the upper 
house, but has since safely passed all 
stages of legislation, and only awaits the 
king’s signature to become a law. The 
king will sign it as a matter of course. 

While the municipal, or communal, 
franchise is general for men, it is based 
upon a certain minimum income in the 
case of women. Under the new law, a 
woman is entitled to vote if she pays 
taxes upon an income of at least 300 
crowns ($71) in country districts, or 400 
crowns ($108) in cities. In the case of a 
husband and wife who have all in com- 
mon, the wife is entitled to vote if the 
husband pays taxes upon an income of at 
least 300 crowns in country districts or 
400 crowns in cities. 

As might be expected, the news of the 
victory created intense enthusiasm among 
the women of ‘Norway-: . ‘‘Is it really true, 





is it possible?’ exclaimed one of the 
rank and file of the suffrage army. ‘It is 
like adream. To think that this wall of 
thousands of years is leveled at last! 
This sky-high wall that blocked all our 
efforts and barred out all the good we 
strove to give to society. There was so 
much that we wanted to right; our hearts 
and hands were full of remedies. But no. 
Our advice was spurned. We worked 
hard for needed reforms. In vain. We 
had to repress our indignation. We must 
try to appear indifferent lest our fruitless 
complaints should make us ridiculous. 

“All we accomplished by our incessant 
efforts was to make the lords of creation 
tired of us. But now! Now we need 
beseech and beg no longer. Without 
osteptation we shall simply join hands 
with all who agree with us to further 
good reforms. It is incredible. Ye chosen 
men of Norway, this is the greatest and 
best work you have wrought during all 
of your public career. Thank you!”’ 

“Do not expect too much right away,” 
says Mrs. Quam, president of the Woman’s 
National Suffrage League. “But we have 
scores of intelligent and active women 
who will make their influence felt, and 
gradually all women will take a hand in 
managing our local affairs. We shall con- 
tinue our campaign for universal woman 
suffrage in national and local elections.’’ 

‘*We shall immediately begin a campaign 
of education,’’ says Mrs, Ragna Nielsen, 
another leader in the suffrage movement. 
‘*Perhaps we need a catechism for women 
voters. But we have already done a great 
work along this line. Our first duty will 
be to clean and beautify the city (Christi- 
ania). We have already discussed these 
things at our meetings and have improved 
methods to suggest. We shall look after 
the step-children of society; and we ex- 
pect to reduce the tax burdens by prac- 
ticing strict economy. A good housewife 
isa circumspect buyer and careful with 
her money; we shall endeavor to apply 
the same principles and methods to the 
management of our common municipal 
household. But we do not expect to do 
everything well, or to be able to accom- 
plish so very much, right away. We need 
times to learn. But we know that the 
women of Norway have filled every posi- 
tion of trust and responsibility creditably, 
and we expect to be equal to our duties as 
voters.”’ 

The reform was not carried as a party 
measure. The liberals were not entirely 
unanimous in their support nor the con- 
servatives unanimous in their opposition. 
One of the strongest speeches for the bill 
was made by Francis Hagerup, the con- 
servative leader of Norway. — Chicago 
Skandinaven. 
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in Massachusetts, 
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of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
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His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 

anscript. 

It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand 5 all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent k to have iu the library 
= A ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 

udicial temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women a! ager will rejoice in the ap- 
ee of so able a champion.—American Law 

view. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

-Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 





HOTELS. 





BOSTON 


Young's Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET, 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., PROPS. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 
The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 

BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











On the Europears Pian. 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, :. @ Proprietor. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 
THE Lasqest. Best Appointed and Most Liberal 


Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 4ist Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 








Adams House, 


BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Washington Street, °°*’sov.sron “*? 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 


WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your eyeglasses clean with a soiled and 
—s handkerchiéf, or| ™ 

anything you can lay your 

bands on, when you can 

have one of these beauti- i 
ful little instruments put : 
ries into yous —— bythe “LITTLE GEM” 
mail, postpaid, for only 

25 CTs., stamps or cur-“yeglase Cleaner: 
rency. Agents Wanted. Sample and terma 25c. 
J.W. Youngjohn, M’f’r, 293 Congress 8t.,Boston 











CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOP«e 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Wednesday via Chicago, Colerado prin 
nD v a orado an 
Scenic Route. — 


Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via yr ~ City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
es. 


These Excursion fase. are Le ay LF Fast 
Passenger Trains, an eir u evidence 
that we offer the best. “" 7 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 











ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHCPRT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


.———_—___—_—__F 

D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen}, 
r, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





8. W. EOCLES, 
nm, Traffic 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
Tf you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 


standpoint. 
It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 


ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 
It is nang to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 
Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 


PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 
Wagon calls daily i fhe city 
49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. ig7s. 
JOHNSON & SMITH; 
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THE NATIONAL RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were adopted 
at the recent National Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Minneapolis, by a unanimous vote: 


The National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at its 38d annual meet- 
ing, in the opening year of the twentieth 
century, in the metropolis of the great 
northwest, reaffirms the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, and asks 
that they may be consistently applied, at 
home and abroad, alike to women and to 
men. 

Women need equal suffrage in order to 
secure equality in the home; for wives 
independent personal and property rights; 
for mothers equal guardianship, custody 
and control of their children; for wage- 
earners equal pay for equal work; for all 
women larger interests, broader intelli- 
gence, self-protection and self-respect. 

Women are needed as voters because 
every class that votes makes itself felt in 
the government. Masculine qualities are 
already represented. Women as a class 
are more peaceable, humane, temperate, 
chaste, economical and law-abiding than 
men. These feminine qualities should be 
directly represented. 

We congratulate the women of America 
upon the measure of success already at- 
tained—school suffrage in twenty-two 
States and Territories; municipal suffrage 
in Kansas; suffrage on questions of taxa- 
tion in lowa, Montana, Louisiana and New 
York; full suffrage in Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah and Idaho, States containing more 
than a million inhabitants, with eight 
United States Senators and nine Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, elected in part by 
the votes of women. 

We rejoice in important gains during 
the past year; upon the extension of sutf- 
frage upon questions of taxation to 200,000 
women in the towns and villages of New 
York, and to the taxpaying women of 
Norway; upon the voting of women for 
the first time for members of parliament 
in West Australia; upon the almost unan- 
imous refusal of the Kansas Legislature 
to repeal municipal woman suffrage, and 
upvn the acquittal in Denver of the only 
woman ever charged with fraudulent 
voting. 

We disapprove of all rules and regula- 
tions that make marriage or motherhood 
an insuperable obstacle to a woman’s em- 
ployment as a teacher, and we congratu- 
late the school board of Minneapolis upon 
its recent repeal of this unreasonable and 
unjust restriction. 

In view of the determination of Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery to decline a re-elec- 
tion as corresponding secretary, we ex- 
press to her our warm personal regard 
and our high appreciation of the value of 
her services to the noblest and best of all 
causes—the enfranchisement of women. 

We cherish with tender regret the mem- 
ory of the many friends of equal suffrage 
who have passed away since our last meet- 
ing, and name among the pioneers and 
advocates of our movement: Sarah An- 
thony Burtiss, aged 90, secretary of the 
first woman's rights convention held in 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1848; Charles K. 
Whipple, aged 91, for many years secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Associations; Zer- 
elda G. Wallace of Indiana; Paulina Gerry, 
Rev. Cyrus Bartol, Carrie Anders, Dr. 
Salome Merritt, Matilda Goddard, and 
Mary Shannon, of Massachusetts; Mary J. 
Clay of Kentucky; Eliza J. Patrick of 
Missouri; Fanny C. Wooley and Mettie 
Laub Romans of Iowa; Eliza Scudder 
Fenton, the widow of New York’s war 
governor; Charlotte A. Cleveland and 
Henry Villard of New York; John Hooker 
of Connecticut, Giles F. Stebbins and 
George Willard of Michigan; Ruth C. 
Denison, D. C.; Catherine Noble of Louis- 
iana; Martha Powell Davis of Kansas, 
‘heron Nye of Nebraska; Elizabeth Coit 
of Ohio; Major Niles Meriwether of Ten- 
nessee: M. B. Castle of Lllinois; John 
Bidwell of California; Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, Jr., of New Jersey, and many 
more noble men and women who have 
done eminent work for equal suffrage, and 
will live forever in the hearts of their 
co-workers, 

Whereas, Judge Taft and the Philippine 
Commissioners, in a telegram to Secretary 
Root dated January 17, 1901, affirm that 
ever since November, 1898, the military 
authorities in Manila have subjected women 
of bad character to ‘certified examination,” 
and Gen. MacArthur in his recent report 
does not deny this, but defends it; and 
whereas the Hawaiian government has taken 
similar action ; therefore 

Resolved, That we earnestly protest against 
the introduction of the European system of 
State-regulated vice in the new possessions 
of the United States, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. To subject women of bad character to 
regular examinations and furnish them with 
official health certificates is contrary to good 
m.rals, and must impress both our soldiers 
and the natives as giving official sanction to 
vice. 

2 Itisa violation of justice to apply to 
vicious women compulsory medical meas- 
ures that are not applied to vicious men. 

3. Official regulation of vice, while it low- 
ers the moral tone of the community. every- 
where fails to protect the public health. In 
Paris, the head center of the system, rigid 
regulation has prevailed for more than a 
ceutury, yet that city is scourged to a notor- 
ious degree by the class of maladies against 
which regulation is designed to guard, and 
the Municipal Council of Paris has repeated- 
ly recommended its abolition. England tried 
it in her garrison towns, for the benefit of 
her soldiers and sailors, and repealed it by a 
heavy Parliamentary majority, after seven- 
teen years’ experience had proved it to bea 
complete sanitary failure, as well as a fruit- 
ful source of demoralization. It has been 
abolished throughout Switzerland, except in 
Geneva, and is the object of s strong and 
growing opposition in every country where 
it still prevails. State-eupervised vice is 
contrary to the spirit of American institu- 
tions, and in St. uis, the only city in the 
United States that ever tried the system, it 
was abolished at the end of four years, with 
only one dissenting vote in the city council. 








The United States should not a method 
that Europe is Seesgting. nor introduce in 
ndencies a system that 


our foreign de 
would not be to athome. We protest 


in the name of American womanhood; and 
webelieve that this protest represents also 
Se cae of the best American man- 


On the last evening, Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery presented a resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted, tendering thanks to 
the press of Minneapolis, to the citizens 
who gave the hospitality of their homes 
to delegates, to the Governor of the State, 
the Mayor and Council, the Commercial 
Club and James Gray, who invited the 
Convention, to the Minnesota Woman 
Suffrage Association, the citizens and 
editors who gave generous financial aid, 
the ministers and congregations of the 
various churches, to those who contrib- 
uted musical selections, to the ushers, to 
Mrs. Gregory, who opened her home to 
the Convention, to the Business Woman's 
Club, to the Political Equality Club, to 
Postmaster S. B. Lovejoy, to Dr. Cora 
Smith Eaton and the local committee, and 
to the people of Minneapolis. who gave 
cordial consideration to the cause. 





THE WOMEN AND THE DOCTORS. 


While the National Suffrage Convention 
was in session at Minneapolis, an associa- 
tion of army and navy surgeons was hold- 
ing its annual meeting in St. Paul. It is 
asmall society, but its members entertain 
some strong opinions. They passed a 
resolution favoring the restoration of the 
canteen, and in the discussion, if correctly 
reported, one of the members called the 
W. C. T. U. emotional, hysterical, mis- 
guided women, and denounced them in 
unmeasured language, indicating that he 
was himself in rather an excited and emo- 
tional state of mind. One speaker said: 
“What we need to do is to go before Con- 
gress and show them that we control more 
votes than the W. C. T. U., and then we 
shall get the anti-canteen law repealed.”’ 

One of the speakers diverged from the 
canteen to the question of the social evil, 
and said that if the women of the country 
would only join with physicians in the 
plans they are preparing for segregating 
it and limiting it within ‘‘proper lines,” 
they would do some good. This remark 
excited a good dea] of indignation in the 
Suffrage Association, as the women. do 
not believe that there are any ‘proper 
lines’’ within which the social evil ought 
to exist. They adopted a resolution 
against the European system of State 
regulation of vice lately introduced in 
Hawaii and the Philippines, and they 
appointed Miss Anthony, Dr. Frances 
Woods (a Red Cross nurse from the Phil- 
ippines), Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery and others as a deputation 
to ask a hearing before the American 
Medical Association. This is @ much 
larger body than the society of army and 
navy surgeons, and met just after the 
latter had adjourned. 

The Medical Association granted Miss 
Anthony ten minutes to address them, 
and listened with courtesy to her and to 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, to whom Miss An- 
thony asked permission to give five min- 
utes of hertime. It seems that by some 
mistake of the presiding officer, while the 
ladies were going to the platform by a 
back passage, he announced them to the 
audience as a deputation from the W. C. 
T. U., instead of from the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. They reached the platform just 
in time to hear their names, and were 
not aware that they had been described as 
W. C. T. U. delegates. Their remarks 
related solely to the social evil. They 
presented the protest that had been passed 
by the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association against the State regu- 
lation of vice, and asked the doctors to 
use their influence against it. Miss An- 
thony said that the young man who de- 
graded any woman lessened his respect 
for his own mother. She urged the as- 
sembled physicians to look uporrthe ques- 
tion as each would do if the young woman 
or young man concerned were his own 
daughter or hisown son. Rev. Anna H, 
Shaw followed with a brief but eloquent 
speech. 

Dr. Seaman, of New York, who had 
used such extreme language about the 
W.C. T. U. at the previous meeting of 
army and navy surgeons, was also a 
member of the American Medical Associ- 
ation. He isa fanatic in the intensity of 
his feeling about the canteen, and he evi- 
dently thought the two ladies had been 
speaking against it— not having taken the 
trouble, apparently, to listen to their 
addresses. When they got through, he 
sprang to his feet and asked to be allowed 
to read in reply a passage from his paper 
given before the army and navy surgons. 
The presiding officer gave him two min- 
utes. He read his former intemperate 
denunciation of the W. C. T. U. for their 
attitude in regard to the canteen. The 
doctors listened to him with manifest im- 
patience; they perceived that his remarks 
were irrelevant, and, whatever their views 
were on the general question, they evi- 
dently regarded his language as uncivil to 








the ladies who were their guests. When 
he called them hysterical, emotional, mis- 
guided and misinformed women, some of 
the doctors hissed him, and his two min- 
utes having expired, he was called down 
and not allowed to finish. 

The women then withdrew. Dr. Seaman 
followed them out and spoke to them 
with much warmth, trying eagerly to im- 
press upon them his view of the canteen. 
Miss Shaw said to him: ‘Sir, there is just 
one misguided and misinformed person 
here, and that is the gentleman who spoke 
from the floor. We were not talking about 
the canteen at all.’”’ A lady who was 
present says she never saw a blanker face 
than Dr. Seaman’s when he heard this. 
The women then gave him in strong terms 
their views on the State regulation of the 
social evil, and returned to their hotel, well 
satisfied with their treatment at the hands 
of the American Medical Association. 

This is the correct account of an inci- 
dent which has been much misreported 
in some of the papers. A. 8. B. 


CIVIL RIGHTS REPORT. 





The following report of the Committee 
on Civil Rights of Women, Laura M, 
Johns, Chairman, was read at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention: 


Your Committee has been in corre- 
spondence with New Jersey, Delaware, 
Arkansas, Georgia, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and West Virginia in regard to 
legislation on civil rights of women. 

The Suffrage Associations in these 
States were recommended to occupy the 
field in asking for the repeal or amend- 
mentof laws bearing harshly upon women 
and children, and for enactments provid- 
ing for the enlargement of their opportu- 
nities, and granting them the exercise of 
rights that are theirs in justice. They 
were recommended to study their laws 
respectively, and to collate (if possible) 
those laws working hardship to women 
and children, andto publish the same. 
Our friends were urged also to come to 
a well-considered agreement upon the 
points upon which they would ask legis- 
lation, and then to give most careful at- 
tention to the drawing of the bills; having 
that work done, if possible, by lawyers in 
sympathy with our cause. We suggested 
further that more than one measure be 
asked for, and the bills therefor prepared 
and presented, and that the codperation 
of various other organizations of women 
be secured, and that petition work be 
done wherever practicable. 

The importance of sending to the Capi- 
tal the persons best fitted for the work of 
engineering these bills was set forth and 
emphasized. A little sketch of some of 
the requisites to success in this work was 
prepared by your committee and pub- 
lished in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 

It should be said here that the work of 
a Legislative Committee is hampered by 
the fact that States are inclined to prefer 
advice from Headquarters. Our National 
officers know of the experience and ability 
of a Chairman of Legislative Work in 
IUinois or Kansas, but the States do not, 
and therefore they do not feel that the 
oracle has spoken until they have heard 
from Headquarters. The concentration 
of our, official force at Headquarters will 
add much to our effectiveness. 

In several States it was planned in their 
Conventions that various civil measures 
should be asked for, but in the interval 
between Convention and Legislative ses- 
sion, some change in conditions altered 
the plans and caused the abandonment of 
civil for political measures. 

Georgia was the exception to this rule. 
The Georgia State Suffrage Association 
petitioned numerously, and worked for a 
bill providing for the raising of the ‘age 
of consent”’ for girls from ten to eighteen 
years; they asked also to have the Textile 
Department opened to girls. Last year 
they endorsed the Child Labor Bill, and 
they proposed to do so again this year, 
but finally deemed it best to leave that 
matter entirely in the hands of the Labor 
Union. Considerable effort was made to 
secure enactments that would provide 
that women might serve on School Boards, 
and be eligible to the presidency of State 
Normal and Industrial School for Girls; 
and to be physicians on the staff of the 
State Lunatic Asylum. They petitioned 
also that the State School at Athens be 
opened to girls. Though the club women 
of the State asked and worked for nearly 
all these measures, none of them were 
secured. LAURA M. Jouns, Chairman. 


a 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Governor La Follette, of Wisconsin, has 
named Dr. Alma J. Frisbie, of Milwaukee, 
as the first woman member of the State 
Board of University Regents under the 
provisions of the law passed by the recent 
Legislature providing for the appoint- 
ment of a woman as an additional member 
of the board. Dr. Frisbie is a graduate 
of the University class of 1878, and was 
several years preceptress of that institu- 
tion. She has since been practising medi- 
cine in Milwaukee. 

Miss Florence R. Sabin, M. D., has been 
appointed to the fellowship in the Medi- 
cal School of Johns Hopkins University, 
provided by the Baltimore Association for 
the Promotion of the University Educa- 
tion of Women. 





Dr. Marie J. Mergler, dean of the Wo- 
man’s Medical School of the Northwestern 
University, died, on May 18, at Los An- 
geles, Cal. She had been in California for 





several weeks in search of health. Dr. 
Mergler was born in Bavaria, and came to 
this country when two years old. She 
was formerly a teacher in the public 
schools of Chicago. She was graduated 
from the Northwestern University Wo- 
man’s Medical College in 1879, and had 
been connected with the school since that 
time. Forthe past eight years she had 
been professor of gynzcologyat the school. 
At the time of her graduation Dr. Mergler 
successfully passed an examination for an 
interneship at Dunning, being, the first 
woman in Cook County to do so. Dr. 
Mergler was a member of the Chicago 
Medical Society, of the Illinois State Med- 
ical Society, of the Mississippi Valley 
Medical Association, and of the American 
Medical Association. She was on the 
staff of the Woman’s Hospital, the Mary 
Thompson Hospital, the Wesley Hospital, 
and the Post Graduate Hospital. She was 
held in high estimation as a surgeon, and 
had many patients from all parts of 
the United States. Her death occurred 
on her fiftieth birthday. 

The medical women of Iowa held their 
fourth annual session in Davenport, and 
the following officers were named: Dr. 
Margaret E. Colby, of Clear Lake, presi- 
dent; Dr. Lena Meanes, of Des Moines, 
first vice-president; Dr. Kate Hogle, of 
Mount Vernon, second vice-president; 
Dr. Agnes Eichelberger, of Sioux City, 
treasurer. 


The Colorado Hospital for Women and 
Children was incorporated. The pur- 
poses are to further the professional ad- 
vancement of women physicians and sur- 
geons by establishing, conducting, and 
maintaining a hospital for women and 
children in Denver, to be under the con- 
trol of women physicians and surgeons; 
to provide for women medical attention of 
competent physicians and surgeons of 
their own sex; to train nurses. There is 
to be a board of fifteen directors, twelve 
of whom shall be women, and at least 
seven of the twelve shall be practising 
physicians or surgeons. Drs. Mary E. 
Bates, Charlotte E. Goodman, Elsie Reed 
Mitchell, Julia Seaton Kapp, M. Jean 
Gale, Hattie Bedortha, Edith A. Root, are 
the physicians’ board. F. M. A. 








THE DE MERRITTE CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. ° 

The importance of a proper preparation 
of youth to enter upon the higher branches 
of education is one that cannot be over- 
estimated. Nowhere are the facilities for 
such preparation better illustrated than 
in Mr. Edwin De Merritte’s Classical and 
English School for Boys, 533 Boylston St. 
The Principal is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College (class of 1869), and both himself 
and his school have the warm endorse- 
ment of President Tucker of Dartmouth, 
as well as of many other prominent pro- 
moters of education. Mr. De Merritte 
associated himself with the noted Chauncy 
Hall school in 1872, became head of the 
classical department in 1879, and in 1884 
he became principal of the Berkeley 
school, adding thereto with several asso- 
ciates the Chauncy Hall school in 1896. 
In 1900 Mr. De Merritte started his pres- 
ent flourishing institution, into which he 
has introduced features that appeal most 
strongly to the sentiments of all who have 
the proper training of youth at heart. 
That it has been amply successful is 
due to a natural agutede for his pro- 
fession no less than his great experience 
and constant study of all possibilities for 
improving the present conditions. In 
other words, he is a progressive teacher. 
Boys get from him something more than 
is to be found in books. In all matters 
of personal deportment he is a model, 
and the boys learn from him the value 
of agreeable and gentlemanly manners, 
So rapidly does the list of students in- 
crease that in the fall the school will be 
moved to larger quarters in the Hunting- 
ton Chambers, an elaborate new building 
near the Public Library now in process of 
erection. 

——o_— 


PAN-AMERICAN HINT. 





Quick and Inexpensive Method. 


The great Pan-American Exposition has 
realized fully the expectations of the 
managers, while the great public is more 
than pleased with the artistic and inven- 
tive displays provided. 

The creative genius apparent in the 
architecture of the many buildings is 
without equal, and the effects obtained 
through the marvellous color decorations 
are simply astounding. The landscape 
work has devolved the grounds into a 
perfect paradise. The exhibits are a 
chosen lot, and far superior in comparison 
are they to those of all other expositions. 

Buffalo, as a city, is a most delightful 
place, and excursions can be made in every 
direction to localities intensely interest- 
ing, but the greatest attraction, save the 
Exposition, is Niagara Falls, which is 
truly one of the marvels of the world. 
The Boston & Maine Railroad is making 
every inducement possible for the benefit 
of the tourist to Buffalo from New Eng- 
land. The rates are the lowest, the 
routes most numerous, line the most 
direct, and its trains without question the 
best equipped of any from Boston. The 
General Passenger Department of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, will, 
upon application, send you a Pan-Ameri- 
can Folder, which is replete in informa- 
tion of service, and is yours for the asking. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SquaRE.—The selection of the 
late Augustin Daly’s comedy, “‘Nancy & 
Co.”’ for production at the Castle Square 
Theatre the coming week will afford great 
pleasure to the summer patrons of this 
favorite playhouse. The comedy is found. 
ed upon a German piece by Julian Rosen, 
and is repeatedly sucessful as played by the 
Daly’s Theatre Company. The play deals 
with the domestic jealousies incidental to 
French, German and English farces, but 
the misunderstandings are of an unusually 
healthy character, though none the less 
amusing. At the Monday matinee the 
usual distribution of boxes of choice choc. 
olate bonbons will be made. The ‘*Tyran- 
ny of Tears’’ follows on June 24. 

——_s—__—_ 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE,— 
Prominent among the artists already en- 
gaged for the week of June 17 is Bert 
Coote, supported by Miss E. Marie Pavey 
and W. H. McDonald in a new and origi- 
nal sketch. Two brilliant cornet virtuo- 
sos are Knoll and McNeill, whose reputa- 
tion is widespread. Harry Linton and 
Leila McIntyre will present ‘‘Chattering 
Chums.” It affords abundant opportun. 
ity for vocalism of the happiest sort, 
Webb and Hassan are clever acrobats, 
whose head and hand balancing is some- 
thing marvellous. The De Rigny sisters 
are excellent singers and graceful dancers, 
Others will be Tenley and Simonds, jaunty 
and ludicrous comedians; Derenda and 
Breen, world’s champion double club jug- 
glers; Cotton’s Donkey Circus, with Tom 
and Jerry, the smallest donkeys in the 
world; the Ventinis in a novel exhibition 
of hat-spinning and pantomimic tricks, 
June 17 will be a red-letter day at Boston 
Music Hall because of the opening to 
patrons, free of charge, of the Japanese 
Tea Garden, in what once was Bumstead 
Hall, beneath the Auditorium, This hall 
has been transformed into a picturesque 
bit of Japan, with tea house, play houses 
for the children and innumerable novel- 
ties in the way of entertainment. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. 8.8., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





Farnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 80 
feet above Charles River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 


The New 
Summerland 


Cool, Restful 
NovaScotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The most popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Line 


Fast Mai! Express steamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, #USTON, at 2 P. M., every Tuesday and 
Friday, conneeting at Yarmouth by boat and train 
for aljl points in the Maritime Provinces. Ad- 
ditional sailings during the summer months. 

For guide books, descriptive folders and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


(LIMITED), 


43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. As’. 
BOSTON 


SWIMMING. — 


Classes afternoons. Pure water—equable tem 
perature—able instructor. 


42 St. Botolph Street. 
Circulars. M. E. ALLEN. 


Jehn Youngjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street 


Boston, Mass 
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